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•- . Chapter! 

Introduction 

A n;.ajor issue 'for colleges and universities today is whether or ' 
not accelerated enrollment rates of entering or re-entering" adults 
(those over 21 years of age) can or will compensate for the p/?ojected 
enrollment declines of the traditional-aged college attenders (the^ 18- 
to-21-year-olds). The, issu& involves not only whether there are 
sufficient numbers of adults to fill the empty seats, but also whether 
the adults' educational needs car^ be met by institutions originally set 
up to educate younger students.. Many scholars interested in adult 
access to postsecondafy education have commented on this issue. 

Whether sufficient millions of adults will be forthcoming to 
offset the expected enrollment decline among 18 to 21 y4r^olds 
IS problematic. Thus far, the large majority of adults is 
enrolling in non-degree programs taught^.by faculty below the 
doctoral level in community colleges. • This. new audience may not 
prove an Adequate substitute 'for full-time undergraduates of 
traditional age and with traditional degree interests. (Cartter 
& Solmon, 1976, p. 38) ^ ' 

If adults are turning to non-degree programs in community colleges, • 
traditional colleges and universities may not be adequate.ly meeting 
their needs and change may be required. 

Others believe that the traditional educational system may Be 
flexible enough in its present state to accommodate adult students 
(Church, 1978; Eldred,.and Marienau, 1979). Harrington (1977) says 
"The historical recotd shows that fitting adults into the academic 
pattern does not require a complete--and therefore disturbing or 



impossible--transformation of postsecondary education and its values" (p 
10): So far, very 1 i ttl e i nf ormation has been available to help us 
clarify this issue. . 

The existing literature reflects the problem which the lack of 
meaningful data raises for researchers. Even though' there is a sizable 
asnount of literature on adults in higher education, particularly with 
respect to the evening college movement studied during the 1950s, they 
are somewhat outdated. Much of the relatively recent literature, 
refers to developmental aspects of adult learning (Knox, 1977) or to the 
problems of accommodating the very elderly on campus (Weinstock, 1978). 
Noticeably absent from the materials are adequate descriptions of major 
trends in adult postsecondary education. Even when this information 
is available, it is national in scope and offers little guidance to 
administrators in traditional programs who are concerned with adult 
needs at the local 'level (Kuh & Ardaiolo, 1979; Arbeiter, 1977). Also, 
the tendency to aggregate the different groups of adult learners, i.;e., ' 
full-time and part-time, and degree-seeking and noncredi t. students , 
obscures the actual number of potential learners in various -groups (Kuh 
& Ardaiolo, 1979). 

. .» * 

The various definitions of adult students in the existing liter- 
ature makes it exceedingly difficult to --utilize in a comparative sense 
information that would othen^ise be* appropy^^i aJbe.. Much of the liter- 
ature takes an age cut-off approach:. An aduTi: or nontraditional student 
in higher education is distinguished from his traditional counterpart 
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merely by his age regardless of educational status. The traditional 
college-aged student usually is defined to include only 18-to-22-year- 
ol ds . Therefore , .■ nontradi tigna.l^ stM^nts jAr.e ...t^^^^^^ ngton., 
••'-1977r-SchTaverrr977; Shulman, 1976 j Rossmann, 1979). 

' c». 

Another distinction is based on type of educational participation 
rather than, or in addition to, age. Basic differentiations are made 
between full-time and part- time students, between degree and non-degree 
students, or according to the setting where the education is obtained. 
The Indiana Commission for Higher Education (1979) is one of the few 
organizations to allow students 17 or older to be classified as adults 
for educational purposes (Anderson & Darkenwald, 1979).' That is, 
students of what is normally considered traditional college-going age 
may be viewed as adults, depending upon the nature of their participation. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) distinguishes 
between "adult education" and "adults in education." Adult education • 
refers to "organized learning to meet the unique needs of persons 
beyond compulsory school a/e. who have terminated or interrupted their 
formal schooling" (NCEr,, I978a). "Courses taken by ful 1 -time^tudents 
in high schrol or college as part of their regular curriculum were not • 
to be reported as adult education" but if a full-time high school or 
college student took swimming instruction at. a local community center, 
for example, he was counted as a participant in adult education. Using 
this definition, NCES estimated that the number of adult education 
participants "who were not full-time students in high school or college 
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increased from 13,041,000 in 1969 to 17,059,000 in 1975 ( a 30.8 percent 
increase during the six-year period, or an average annual increase of 
4.6 percent)." During this same time, they estimated, "the , number of 
adults attending high school or college on a full -time basis increased 
4.0 percent, or at an annual rate of 0.7 percent," , resulting in an 
additional 1,013,000 adult students in high school or college. This 
brings the total number of participants to 18,072,000 (12.3 percent of 
the total adult population) (NCES, 1978a). 

If this number of participants in adult education who were not 
full-time (17,059,000) represents "a market" for two-and four-yedr 
colleges, it would imply a truly staggering. and wildly optimistic future 
for traditionally-oriented postsecondary institutions. In 1975, the 
total full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollment in all institutions of higher 
education was only 8,481,000 (FTE) (NCES, 1978b). That is, the 
potential additional market would be twice the current enrollment, although 
this should be tempered somewhat since the PTE's represented by the ' 
17,059,000 is smaller than that number. ■• 

Even this f.igure, however, vjould not represent the real adult 
market for traditionally-oriented colleges. It includes many who should 
not be considered in the potential college market and it excludes many 
who should be considered. Some of the courses taken by participants 
in'hdult education are not offered by traditionally-oriented colleges 
and universities. Other courses may be offered, such as through 
extension programs, but they may not be taught by the "traditional" 
• faculty ...or administered by the college's regular administrators. 

ERIC ,., 
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. Furthermore, NCES includes students under age 21 in their definition of 
participants in adult education. Most colleges and universities, however, 
consider this age group as their traditiona'i clientele. 

On the. exclusion side, NCES neglects to^'nclude anyone, over 21 years 
of age who is enrolled full or part-time in college but not taking 
extension-type courses. Surely this group represents a "real market" 
for traditional colleges. 

A report prepared by K. Patricia Cross on adult learner's 
characteristics, needs, and interests utilizes the NCES definition of 
adult learners. She comments that "this definition has the advantage 
of conforming rather nicely to the common perception of what is meant 
by adult learners and adult learning activities brt. ..definitions 
limited to 'organized' learning activities result in quite conservative 
statistics" (Cross & Valley, 1976, p. 76). Even though the present 
report is primarily concerned with adult participants in traditional 
postsecondary educational institutions, most of whom would be pursuing 
traditional degree interests because of the nature of the program they 
have entered, the different forms that the education of adults can take 
■and alternatives to formal institutions of postsecondary education will 
be discussed in detail later. 

- A landman study o,. participation, carried out by J. W. C. ' Johnstone 
and R.J. Rivera in 1965, was examined in estimating the number of 
adults engaged in educational activities, but that investigation was 
concerned with "all activities consciously and systematically organized 

o 
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for purposes of acquiring new knowledge, information, and skills" (p. 1) 
and covered a much wider range of .activities than is usually associated 
with the term adult education. The adult population was referred to 
as persons either twenty-one or over, married, or the head of a household 

From the viewpoint of the colleges and universities, the potential 
adult clientele refers to those in the over-2l age group wl,o might 
enroll either full or part time in regular college courses, taught by 
the regular faculty. The adult students may or may not plan to be 
.taking courses for credit or applying them toward a degree. These 
students, then, would be called "adults in postsecondary education" 
rather than "participants in adult education"-two very different groups. 

Estimates of the general population of students in college were 
available in 1978 from the Bureau of the Census (1979) in their. Current 
Population Reports (CPS). Age breakdowns in these reports are similar 
to the age breakdowns available from our data. In October 1978, there 
were 16,245,000 18-to-21-year-olds in the general population with 
5,197,000 or 32 percent of them in college. Of the, 44,682 ,000 . 22-to- 
34-year-oids in the general population, 4,367,000 or 10 percent of them 
were in college. Two million seven hundred and thirty nine thousand 
22-to-34-year-olds were undergraduates. Of these adults who were 
undergraduates, l,380,000of them were enrolled full time and 1,359,000 
were enrolled part time. We do not know the particular year of college 
iri which these students were enrolled or whether they were taking regular 
college courses, taught by regular faculty. These figures, however, do 



show that in October of 1978, there were 40,000,000 adults aged 22-to-34-years 
who were not enrolled in college, and many of these might be a potential 
market for traditional colleges and universities, as would be adults 
over 34 years of age. 



To examine these estimates in more detaiil and to look at trends 
over time, the figures available in both 1972 and 1978 are broken 
down into two age categories--those aged 25 to 34,. and those 35 
years and over. The population is so grouped because we _define the 
adult in our sample as those over 21 years of age, and the Current 
Popul ation^ Reports include all years of college, not just the 
freshman year. Therefore,' the traditional-aged student population 
(in any of the four college years) may be as old as 24. Hence the 
total adult student population refers to those who are 25 and over, 
""Also, trends over time can be reviewed for the adult students without' 
irvj^egularities due to the effects of the G.I, Bill: Many college 
students in their early twenties are not returning adults but merely 
trallitional students who have delayed entry by a year or two due to 
military service. As we shall see, this group has declined significantly 
as the number of Vietnam War. veterans returning to college has diminished. 



^Between 1972 and 1978, there was an increase in the. adult student 
population (25 or older) of almost 1.5 million. The increase in the 

traditional -aged cohort between these two years was only 700,0(^0. • Although 

I " . ' 

this comparison appears to have important policy implications, particularly 

that riiore. adul ts appear to be entering college, it must be remembered 

i 

that even though the potential market for traditional postsecondary 



institutions is huge, there already are over a million and a half adults 
in college. So if-, for example, one million full-time-equivalent adults 
are needed to offset the declining numbers of traditional -aged students, 
and if it takes five adult part-time students to make up for one full-time 
traditional -aged student (with respect to adult students placing similar 
demands as traditional -aged students on regular daytime faculty ) (Cartter 
and Solmon, 1976), five million adults will have to be pursued. And these 
will not be the adults most inclined toward college attendance, since the 
million and a half adults with the largest propensity to^ attend are already 

attending. That is, in order to compensate for declining enrollments of new 

-1** 

high school graduates, several million additional adults must be attracted. 

\ 

\ ■ 

,In both 1972 and 1978, there were twice as many adults in the 25-to- 
34 age group .as in the 35 and over group. (Nineteen percent of college 
students were 25-to-34-year-ol ds vs. nine'percent who were 35 and over 
in 1972, and 23 percent were 25-to-34-year-ol ds who were 35 ^ 
and Osver in 1978). .Qy 1978, thirty-five percent of all college attenders 
were at least 25 years old. However, there is a sense thai the growth 
rate is larger for the older group. . v. 

In 1972, 29 percent of the male college attenders were 
at least 25 years old, whereas only 26 percent of the women in college 
v/ere at least 25. However, by 1978, the share of adult women outnumbered 
the share of adult men (33 percent of the men were 25 or older compared 
to-- 36 percent of the women). Overall, the proportion of adult women grew 
much more quickly than did the proportion of adult men. ' > ^ 



The majority of traditional-aged undergraduate students (those 24 
and under) tended to enroll in college on a full-time basis (88 percent in 
1972' and 84 percent in 1978) as compared to adult students (25-to-34-years 
of age) who were inclined toward part-time attendance (59 percent in 1972 
and 63 percent in 1978). Interesting differences in the enrollment status 
of adult and traditional-aged students are discernable when examined - 
by institutional type. Over twice as many adults aged 25 to 34 years 
attended college on a full time basis in four-year colleges than did 
those in tvvio-year colleges. Similarly, many more traditional -aged 
students who attended two-year colleges did so on a part-time basis than 
did those in four-year colleges, 

■ Although these figures are instructive, some caution must be taken 
vihen comparing them with data reported below. We do not know how many 
of these adul ts' represented in the CPS data have progressed beyond 
the freshman year. However, in many cases, the part-time status of. 
adults would lead them to spend several calendar years in what might 
traditionally be yiev/ed as the freshman -year of college. Hence, our 
sample of freshman adults might be more representative of all adults in 
college than our sample of younger freshman is of all traditional -aged 
^.college attenders. The CPS summary statistics however, do provide .some 
basis on which to evaluate the representativeness of our sample. 

Given the actual and potential numbers of adults. in undergraduate 
education, we need to know more about them as students and how they 
compare to their traditional, counterparts. Our study of first-year 
collisge students will enable us to begin to obtain more detail on 
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similarities anc|jii'fferences between adult and traditional-aged 
college attenders. 

• If colleges and universities want to evaluate adults as a potential 
expanding market, they must determine what, if any, administrative 
and curricular changes would have to be made to better meet the educational 
needs of these older students and/or to attract greater numbers of over- 
• 21-year-olds. In what types of programs and institutions do adul.ts 
tend to enroll? What are their educational goals and expectations, their 
priorities in life, their financial and educational needs? Are the adults 
attending college today different from those who attend^ five or ten 
years ago? 

If adult students and traditional-aged students have similar 
characteristics, attend comparable institutions, and have comparable needs, 
^oals and expectations, few changes in postsecondary education will be 
required to accommodate this new clientele. On the other hand, if these 
two groups are substantially different, and if increased adul t student 
enrollments are sought to offset the projected, dec! ining enrollments of 
traditional -aged students,- the higher education system will Itave to change. 

The current Study . To assess , the similarities^ and differences 
between adult and traditional-aged students, the Higher Education Research 
Institute (HERI) analyzed the survey responses of 13 cohorts of first-, 
year college freshman. Since 1966, the Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program (CIRP) has annually surveyed students entering approximately 600 • 
colleges across the United States. Each year the responses have been 
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weighted and results have been compiled into a national norms series 
(1966 to 1978). The CIRP norms are based only on responses for first-time, 
full-time freshman from institutions with high response rates- " 

The CIRP samples include a significant number of first-time, ..full- 
time adults (51,085)(Tab1e !)• The current study util izes* responses' 
of all CIRP adult (over age 21) freshmen; a larger number than reported 
in the published norms because part-timers, returning students, and 
those from ins^ti tutions with response rates too low to' be reported in 
the norms are included. In particular, the CIRP institutions that 
tend to have the lowest overall response rates are two-year colleges, 
and since these are institutions which attract many adult students, and 
specifically, many adults who are poor, of minority racial or ethnic 
background, and less prepared than their 'traditional counterparts, it 
i,s likely that the CIRP data underrepresent adult freshmen from that 
sectpr, and those special groups, from within that sector.* These 13 



* With reference to the total adult education movement, some' argue 
that adult education typically reaches the most highly educated, whites, 
and- the more affluent. ^ It is difficult, therefore , to tel 1 whether the 
results obtained in this study reflect biases in our sampling procedure, 
or even to determine whether overall, minorities, etc., are over or under 
represented. Our sense is that although blacks might be overrepresented 
via a vis the^^^total population in adult education broadly defined, they 
are probably under^epresented compared to the actual population of 
adults in two or four-^ea^r colleges. Nevertheless, when results are 
reported separately by institutional type, we expect our findings for 
these subgroups to ^be representati^^e. 



Table 1 

Comparison of Norms Participants and Number of Freshmen in the CIRP Data Base 

Who are Age 21, by Survey Year 



Survey 
Year 


Number of CIRP 
Norms Particijpants 


Estimated Number of 
Freshmen Over Age 21* 


Actual Number of 
• Freshmen Over Aqe 21 


1966 


206,865 


3,413** 


6,007 


■1967 - 


185,848 


3,527 


8,629 


1968 


243,156 


5,947 


8,525 


1969 


169,190 


4,974 


9,568 


1970 


180,684 


6,478 


8,006 


1971 


171,509 


■ 4,448 


13,571 . 


1972 


188,900 


3,973 


15,854 


1973 


189,733 


2,901 .. 


17 125 


1974 •- 


189,724 


2,905 


19,709 


1975 


. 186,406, 


2,969 


20., 2 70 . 


1976 " 


215,890 


3',005 


, 17,687-^ 


1977 


198,641 


2,981- ' 


15,558 


197^ 


187,603 


3,564 


13,903 


Total 


2,514,149 . ~ 


51,085 


172- ,4 00 



*Noniis data included only first time, full-time freshmen selected from 
institutions which meet certain criteria. ; . . 

**Estimated on the basis of the percent in 1966 vvho were over twenty-one years of 



years of surveys produced a sample of 172,400 adult freshmen, the 
largest group of adults in colleges for which data have ever been 
col lected. 



To reiterate: how representative our adult sample is of the 
total population of adult freshman is uncertain. It is imp.ossible to 
determine the representativeness because there are not .appropriate • 
national statistics available on a disaggregated basis. When we compare 
the adults to the traditional CIRP norms samples, the differences we 
find are probably- understated, because the norms exclude part-time 
freshmen (so the part-time responses in our adult samples were obtained 
spuriously], and because some of the first-„time, full-time adults were 
included in both the norms and the adult comparisons. 

^ To expand the scope of information available from the existing 
literature and the previously described data, the results from an ^ ^ ' 
additional analysis of a subgroup of adult and .traditional-aged' 
graduates from the CIRP^admini stewed 1977 follow-up survey of the 1970 ' 
freshman cohort will' be presented (Appendix B). The results of '.this "- • 
.an^alysis will be discussed in-light of their impl icati'ons for-insti tutional 
policies affecting, adult learners. The focus will be on what the 
research tells us about the special needs and demands of adult learners, 
with the hope of increasing the awareness of those involved in 
student affairs and related services. Results fpom this analysis 
cannot be generalized to -all adults in ptfstsecondary education because 
the sample of adults available from the follow-up study is quite small,' 
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and because the respondents were randomly selected and were not 
necessarily representative of all those that responded to the 1970 
survey. 
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Chapter II . * ' 

Demographics 

Adults-' comprise a large and growing segment of the population of our 
vcoileges and universities,, yet until now, very little has been known, about 
their educational needs and goals. If higher education inst itutio'ns are to 
look at adult students as substitutes for the decreasing numbers of traditional 
aged students, they need to know how the adult and traditional students are 
different. To do this and to answer the following questions, a thorough, 
examination of the characteristics of adult students, is necessary. Do 
adults^ have* the same high school preparation as their traditional counter- 
parts? Are they more likely to enroll part-time rather th'^an full-time? To/ 
need more or different financial assistance? To need more remedial help? To 
come from minority backgrounds or to be women rather than men? Are adults 
more likely to choose a college by its 1'ocation rather than by its reputation? 
Are they likely to select the same majors and want the same types of courses 
as traditional freshmen do? ' 

Enrollment status . Because the CIRP reports data only on first-time,- 
full-time freshmen, we cannot Tneani ngful ly compare the adults' enrollment 
tendencies to those of the traditional-aged students. The CIRP data collection 
procedures, as well as its reporting format tend to exclude part-time students 
and those that attend classes in the evening, since the CIRP questionnaires 
are usually distributed during freshman orientation or registration for the 
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tradUional" day-time students. Also, it must be kept in mind that classifi- 
cation of full- and part-time enrolTment depends on institutional policies, so' 
technically, these classifications may not be consistent from institution to 
institution. The Bureau of the Census (1979), however, estimates that, in* 
1^978, 75 percent of all two-year college attenders and 53 percent of all 
four-year college attenders between 25 and 34-years -old were enrolled part- 
time. We have f ul 1-t ime/part-t jme information on our freshman adult sample 
only for the years 1972 through 1978. In those years, the share Of ' adul ts 
enrolled part-time ranged f rom- 20 to 26 percent for all CIRP institutions 
combined. ^ This confirms a bias in the CIRP adult data. Generally, adults 
apply for 'admission as^part-time students so that they can continue working 
while going to school (Harrington, 1977). This would be a necessity.at least 
for some adults because, as will be discussed later, adult students do not 
count on financial aid as much as tradi t ional -aged students but tend to rely 
on their own incomes to finance their educations. 

Despite the bias toward full-timers irf the CIRP data, sex differences arid 
trends. over time are probably in the right .direction. Women (especially, 
those who were married and living with their spouses, as will be seen later) 
were more likely to enroll part-time than men, but between 1974 and 1978 (the 
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The reader should be reminded that we in no way imply that the part-time/ 
fell-time rates reported for the CIRP adu-U sample are representative of all 
adults in postsec9ndary educa'tion.- We have shown 'that the part'tiwe rate for 
all adults is much higher. However, it is likely tifat data reported are 
representative for part-timers and full-timers separately, and. changes reported 
-over time might be indicative cf national trends. • In many cases throughout 
thisv.report, data are presented, separately by enrdl Iment st.atus/ When this is 
not done, the reader should consider possible biases due to the over-repre- 
sentation of full-time adults, 
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t wo years we chose to show compari s6n.s .over time)- the, propdrt>on .of, female f ^ 
adults'who enrolled f uT^-time incre-ased faster (from 6.6 td-73 percent) than -the 
-rate of increase of ful 1-time adult male attendance (Table 2). Before 197^, 
women were in all likelihood more restricted in their- freedom to. attend 
college full-time because ol^the prevalent, attitude that w6men shotild' 
take. charge of child car.e responsibi fi t±e5_aad-the belief that. older women's-' 
aspirations-should not include pursuing higher education. Recently, however, ^ 



attitudes toward women's. roles have not been as limiting, 



* Adult freshmen in* two-year colleges were more likely than'those in 
fmjr-year colleges and universities to. attend part-time. The range for all ' 
two-year colleges^ is from_ abo,ut 21 to 36--percent 'part-time enrollment. 
^.Public colleges and universities^ seem t6 enroll a larger sl^are o^ part-time 
adult freshmen than private colleges and universities./^ 

Between 1974^ and 1978, the proportion of full-time ^adults increased 
substantially- in two-year colleges from 64 percent'to 72 percent' (Table 3). • 
In most other types of institutions, the proportion remained relatively the. ' 
same or. decreased slightly. Perhaps four-year institutions are becoming more 
receptive to part-time students because of the decline in enrollment rates 
there, but, until' we know how representative our 'adult samples are of the 
total adult freshman popul at ion,, we c^annot be conf^ident of these part-time/ful 1- 
time, trends. ■ - ^ 

Between 1967 and 1969, two-thirds of our adult students were in college 
for the first-time (Table 4). In 1971, the percentage decreased to about 50 
percent, and by 1978 only,.28 percent were first-timers. All the relevant 



• Table 2 



Enrollment Status of Adult Respondents,' by Year and Sex 
' - (in percentages) 



Enrollment Status 
■and Year 



1974 



1978 



Part- 
time 



Full- 
time 



Part- 
time 



Full- 
t ime 



Sex 
Men 
Women 



20 

34 



80 

66 



16 
27 



84 

73^ 
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Table 3- 



Enrollment Status of Adult Respondents, by Year and Institutional Type 

(in percentages) 



Enrol Iment Status 
and Year 



1974 1978 



- 


Part- 
t ime 


Full- 
t ime 


Part- 
time 


Fuir 

t ime 


Institutional Type 










All twQ-year colleges 


36 


64 


28 


72 


A'll four-year colleges 


17" 


83 


21 


79 


All univer-sittes 


14 


86 


13 


87 


Predominantly blackO^col leges 

\ 


19 


81 


25 


75 


Two-year colleges - FJubTlx: 


37 


63 


29 


71 


Two-year colleges ^ Private 


17 


83 


11 


89 


Four-year colleges - Public 


23 


77 


31 


69 


Four-year colleges - Private 


12 


88 


8 


92 


Four-year colleges - Protestant 


6 


94 


9 


91 


Four-year colleges - Catholic 


11 


89 


20 


80 


Public universities 


16 


85 


14 


86 


Private universities 


9 


91 


10 


90 


Predominantly black colleges - Public 


21 


79 


19 


81 


Predominantly black colleges - Private 


5 


95 


35 


65 



I 



Table 4 



Enrollment Status of Adult Respondents, for All Insitutions, by Year 

(in percentages) 



Enrollment Status 



year 



•• 


1966 1957 


1968 


1969 


1970 


m 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


m 


1977 


1978 


First-time freshmen - 

rUM-ume 
. .. Part-time 


65 , 


69 


68 


100 


54 


32 
9 


25 

7 


23 
8 

u 


23 

7 


23 

U 


23 


22 

0 


Attended co-llege before - 

Nowfull-time ^ 
Now Part-time ' 




■ 








48 
11 


52 
16 


51 
18 


53 
17 


58 5 

^ 14 


56 
15 


56 
16 


Transfer from junior college 


■■ 16 


15 . 


17 




17 
















Transfer from 4-year college 


19 


15 


15 




16 








■ 








Courses for credit here ' 












23 


24 ■ 


23 


26 


22 


18 


21 


No credit elsewhere 












48 ■ 


33 


21 


19, 


17 


17 


18 


Credit at junior .college 












22. 


23 


?5 


25 


27 


27 


29 


Credit at 4-year college 












23 


24 


1:3 


22 


, 25 


25 


26 


Credit at other post- 
secondary institution 












14 


11 


12 


13 


13 


14 


14 


No .credit elsewhere 














24 


22 


24 


24 


22 


21 • 


Junior college - No credit 














3 


4 


- "5 


■ 6... 


5 


5 


4- year college - No credit 














3 


■ 3' 


5 


5 


5 


4 


Other postsecondary institution - 

k credit ■ i' 

1 














13 


,15 


16 . 


16 


15 


15 
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literature on adults in postsecondary education seems to agree that those 
with- more education tend to. seek more education (Schlaver, 1977; Knox, 1977; 
Cross and Val ley, . 1976) . There is more participation in postsecondary 
education by col 1 ege graduates or those who have had some previous college, 
background than by those with less schooling. Johnstone and Rivera (1965) 
point out that "somewhere in the process of getting an education, it seems 
people learn either that education itself is a continuing 1 ife experience/or 
that the way to acquire new skills and knowledge in life is to engage in 
formal or informal programs of study" (p.. 104). 

Also, better educated adults are often in professional white-cbllar jobs ^ 
that emphasize continued learning. Promotion and salary in such occupations 
'.are often conditional upon academic course work and employers frequently pay 
tuition costs of attending college (Bishop and Van Dyk, 1977; Schlaver,- 
1977). Less educated adul ts tend to be in blue-collar jobs that do not 
require more formal learning to combat obsolescence (London, Wenkert and 
Hagstrom, 1963). Perhaps the employers of blue-collar workers discourage the 
pursuit of further education because increased knowledge could lead to higher 
aspirations and therefore increase job dissatisfaction. 

This trend is also consistent with one predicted by the human capital, 
literature, namely, those with the most education are the most likely to 
further augment their human capital through the acquisition of on-the-job 
training (Mincer,. 1970). One reason for this is that those with more education 
. are more efficient in converting schooling into productive human capital. To 
rectify this imbalance, W, W.illard Wirtz (1964) suggests" that substacitial 
efforts should be directed toward increasing training opportunities for workers 
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with the lowest educational level. Nevertheless, if the trend is real — 
that is,* increasing proport.ions of adults are returning to col lege— institu- 
tions may need to reevaluate their course-credit transfer policies. By 1978, 
fewer than one out of five adult freshmen had neyer taken any courses for 
credit at other institutions. - ■ 

Age . - 

. Discussion of the age of adults in postsecondary education is confused by 
the different breakdowns used by various people in their attempt to differen- 
tiate between the traditional and nontraditional s'tudents.. The largest adult 
group which has pursued postsecondary education appears to be in their 
twenties and thirties- (Boaz, 1978; Wiggins, 1977; and Hamilton, 1978), with 
few older than their mid-50's.- (However, recent trends indicate that more 
post-f.ifty-year^olds are attending college, but generally not in degree 
credit prograrns, Knox (1977) suggests that "Beyond age sixty, adults continue 
to read materials that are readily available, but there is a decline in use 
of print media that must be obtained outside the home, such as. books from 
libraries and book stores." (p. 174). • 

Many of those classified as adult students in the present study are 
close in age to those cl assified as traditional students. This may blur 
important distinctions, but we cannot determine fine age breakdowns for our 
adult samples because the CIRP questionnaires had only very broad categories 
beyond age 21. ■ 



All those older than 21 were in one category. None of the pre-1970. 
samples had the categories 22-to-25-years~o Id and 26 and over. 
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i^rom 1970 to 1973, the majority of adult freshmen were between 22 and 25 
years' old (Table 5). The percentage- of adult freshmen over 25 years old 
increased from 38 percen-t in' 1970 to 49 percent in 1978. This increase could 
be explained'by the more accepting attitude toward adults in col lege. in 
recent years. Or, perhaps, the cqneentration of adults in the 22-to-25-year-old 
range in the early 19 70 's may reflect the tendency for-armed forces veterans 
1 to enter. tollege after leaving active service. 

Sex Differences . Over the years, "there has been a dramatic increase in 
the representation of women in the adult sample (Table 6), Although we are 
unable to determine whether the increase in the percentage of women, between , 
1965 and 1978 (from 29 to 57 percent), is a result of CIRP sampling methods 
or a reflection of a real trend, we suspect it is at least in part the 
latter. If this trend is representative, it could confirm the general belief 
that more and more women are' part ic ipating in higher -education because of the 
greater encour agempnt offered to women to pursue their educational and career 
goals in recent years (Westervelt, 1975). 

Moreover, Table 7 indicates th'at adult women in postsecondary education 
tend to be older than adult men. In most years, roughly 60 percent of the 
adult women in the CIRP adult sample were oVer 26 years of age, compared to 
around 40 percent of the adult men. This is probably due in part to men 
serving in the military in the early years of the sample. It might also be 
due to the fact that men begin work and very soon realize the value *of a 
college education, whereas women "are forced or del iberately elect to stay out 
of. school for a longer period. 
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Table 5 



Ages of- Adult Respondents, by Year 
( in- percentages ) 



Age 



Year 


22-25 


26 & over 


1970 


.52 


38 


1971 


63 


. 37 


1972 


58 


42 - 


1973 


53' 


48 ^ 


1974 


48 


^51 


1975 


47.- 


53 


1976 


53 . 


47 


1977 


52 


48 


1978 


. ■■• 51 


49, 



Data not available 'prior to 1970. 
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Table 6 

Distribution of Adult Men and Women, for All Institutions, by Tear 



.Sex . 


year and Al] Institutions 










19651%71%819M 1970 ]^ 1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Men 


4241 5936 5884 6635 5476 8771 9905 10129 i0447 10909' 


9011 


7324 


6018 


Women 


.1712 2693 2641 2951 2530 4300 5949 6996 9262 9361 


8676 


8234 


7885 

I 


Percent Women., 


29 .31- 31 31 32 33 38 ' 41 47 46 


49' 


53 


57 



3tj 
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Table 7 ' 

Percent of Adults Over Age 25, by Year and Sex 



1970-- }97]_ 1972 1973 1974 , 1975 1976 1977 1978 
M W M W M W M W ■ M - W M W M W M W M W 
27 62 27 57 33 58 39 60 43 62 46 60 39 56' 38 56 -37 57 



M = Men and W = Women. 

Data missing for the years prior to 1970 
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Table 8 considers the proportions of- adults of each sex who were 
part-time and full-time students from 1972 to 1978 by institutional type. 
Overall, men were much more likely to be attending full-time (over 80 
percent were full-time, compared to about 70 percent of women). In almost 
all years, adult men and women' in. the predominantly black colleges were the 
most likely to be full-timers. Also, in black colleges differences in ' 
enrollment status between' men and women were .the smallest. 

Adults in two-year colleges were most likely to be attending part-time 
with many more women than men having done so. Again, we are tempted to 
explain sex differences in enrollment status by the multiple commitments of 
wdnen. Historically they have taken primary responsibility for child-rearing, 
a/id also,. it is more likely that women work part-time so their husbands can 
a[tt,end college full-time. The need for effective low cost child care facilities, 
for better financial aid availability, and, perhaps, even for adjustments for 
kocial expectations of women are obvious if adult women are to be given equal 
bpportunity with men for college study. 

I Racial Background . A question relating to racial background was avail- 
able in all 13 CIRP years. The share of adult freshmen who were white fell * 
from 87 percent in 1966 to 6,? percent in 1975, and has held around 70 percent 
since then (Table 9). About 90 percent of the first-time, full-time freshjnen-- 
have been white throughout the period covered. Black adult freshmen slightly 
outnumbered other adult minorities in, postsecondary educational institutions. 



The Mexican-American/Chicano and Puerto Rican Am^ricaa rac^ial groups were 
not d.istinguished from the "other" minority groups in the years 1966 through 1970 



Table 8 



, Institutional Type and Enrollment Status of^dult Respondents, by Year and Sex 
^ • ■ , (in- percentages) 



Institutional Type and 
Enrollment Status 


i 


p 






Year and Sex 














im 


1973 


1974 

• W 


1975 


1976 

M W 


1977 


1978 


All 2-year colleges - 

Part-time 
Full-time 


• Hi 

■ lU 60 


',25 
75 


40 
60 


30 
70 


^■43 
57 


26 
.74 


37 
63 


18 
82 


29 
71 


21 
79 


30 
70 


■ 23 . 30 
77 70 


All 4-year colleges - 

' Part-time. 
Full-time 


' 1\ 18 
^87- .,82 


8 

92 


24 
76 


10 

^ 90 


24 
76 


12 

88 


26 
74 


I'l 
89 


22 
78 


12 

88 


' 26 
74 


13 27 

87 73 


All universities - 

Part-time 
Full-time 


1 

13 U 

87 7(}^ 


"10 

90 


27 
73- 


10 
90 


20 

80 


10 

' 90 


20 
80 


11 
89 


23 
7? 


9 

91 


21 
79 


8 17 
,92 83 . 


Predominantly b^lack cojleges - 
' yPart-time 
/Full -time 


■ 5 13 
' 95 87 


NY 

fr 

( 13 


20 
80 


.18 
82 


21 
80 


15 
85 


25 
75 


2 

98 


6 

94 


13 
87 


16 
84 


20 29 
80 71 


Al) Institutions • 

Part-time 
Full-time 


\. 

If 32 
, 84 68 


J 

17 
83 


32 
68 


20 
80 


■ 34 
66 


18 
82 


30 
70 


14. 
86 


25 
75 


15 
• 85 


26 
74 


16 '27 
84 73 



Data missing, for the years prior to 1972. 
M = Men and W = Women. 



Table 9 



Racial Background, for All Institutions, by Year and Student Type 

(Traditional and Adult) 
(in percentages) 



Year and Student Type 



Raci al 



White "Black Other White Ratio* 



1966 
Traditional 
Adult 

1962 
Tradi t ional 
Adult 

1968 
TFaditional 
Adult 

1969 

TFaditional 

Adult. 

1970 

Traditional 
Adult 

1971 

Traditional 
Adult 

1972 
TFaditional 
Adult 

1973 

TFaditional 
Adult 

1974 

TFadi t ional 
Adult 



1975 



Tradi tional 
Adu 1 1 

1376 

Traditional 
•Adult 

1977 

TFadi tional 
AduH 

1978 
TFadi tional 
Adult 



91 
87 

90 
85 

87 
82 

91 

84 

89 

75 

91 
76 

87 
70 

88 
66 

89 
64. 

86 
63 

86 

70 

87 
68 

88 
71 



■ 5 
8 

• 4 

9 

6 
10 

6. 
11 

9 

18 

6 
15 

9 

19 

8 
24 

7 
23 

9 

25 

8 
17 

9 

20 

8 
17 



5 
5 

6 
7 

7 

. 8 

3 
5 

2 
7 

4 
9 

7 

12 

5 
11 

7 
14 

8 
12 

7 

» 13 

6 
13 

6 
13 



.956 



.944 



.942 



.923 



.842 



,835 



.804 



,750 



.719 



732 



.813 



,780 



.806 




*Ratio equals the prop&rtion of white-adults to all adult students 
divided by the proportion of white norms participants to all 
students in the norms. . ' , ^4 
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however all of the minority groups generally increased their educational 

* ■ . ■ 

participation by 1978. 

J ' Table 9 alsoshows the ratios of the proportion of whites to .all adults 

to the proportion of whites to al| traditional students. If the ratio were 
■ one, the same proportion of minorities would exist In the traditional as in 
the adult student pools. Figures of less than one indicate that minorities 
were more represented in the adult student group. The highest ratio was 

\ .956 in 1966, which declined to .719 in 1974, and reached .806 in 1978. 

Hence, the trend in the ratio over time indicates that minorities were becoming 

an increasingly important part of the pool of adults in college compared to 
their representation in the traditional-aged student group. This trend 
was strongest from 1966 to 1974. 

' Bl'siiop and Van Dyk ( 1977) have pointed out that attendance in post- 
secondary education by minorities is raised substantially if they live in . 
metropolitan areas where college tuitions are relatively low. It might have 
been that the growing representation of minorities in the CIRP adult population 
resulted from an increasing participation in the survey of two-year institu- 
tions which have more minorities than do four-year institutions. Table 10 
indicates that growth over time of the share .of two-year college adults who 
were minorities closely parallels the growth of minority adults in the total 
sample. That is, the increased representation of minority adults reflects 
growth in both the two- and four-year sectors, not just a shift in sample 
compos ition .toward increased participation of two-year colleges. 
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Table 10 



Racial Background* of Adult Respondents, for Institutional Type, by Sex and Year 

(in percentages) 



ERIC 



Year and Sex 



1966 



Men 
Women 



1967 



Men 
Women 



1968 



Men 
Women' 



1969 



Men 
Women 



1970 



Men 
Women 



1971 



Men 
Women 



1972 



Men 
Women 



1973 



Men 
Women 



1974 



Men 
Women 



1975 



Men 
Women 



1976 



Men 
Women 



1977 



Men 
Women 



1978 



Women 



All 2-Year 

Col leges 
W ^""^ 

85 10 6 
89 5 7 



Racial Background and 
Institutional Type 
All 4-Year 



85 8 

74 18 

83 10 

68 22 

85 8 

75 18 

80 13 

68 25 



6 
8 

7 
9 

6 
6 

7 
8 



77 11 10 
75 17 7 

71 14 16 
67 21 12 

66 22 11 

63 26 12 

61 22 18 
59 27 14 

62 24 

62 27 10 

72 14 16 
72 16 12 

70 12 17 

74 14 11 

78 10 14 

81- 10 9 



Col leges 
W — B 0 



93 
89 

89 
84 

89 
87 



76 
70 



2 
8 

4 
6 



88 7 
84 10 



85 8 
74 18 



6 
3 

7 
11 



4 6 
3 11 



5 
6 



82 11 7 
65 25 10 



6 
9 



76 15 12 
63 25 12 



1 - 11 
cO 9 



75 14 13 

75 15 11 

73 13 14 

72 16 13 

75 12 16 

71 18 12 

73 13 16 
71 20 12 

73 11 16 

73 17. 10 



TTT 
Universities 



94 
95 

92 
90 

92 
87 

93 
86 



T 

2 
2 

3 
4 

3 
6 

5 
9 



88 6 

80 16 

87 5 

81 14 



4 
4 

6 
6 

5 
7 

2 
4 

6 
4 

8 
4 



85 8 10 
80 14 7 

86 7 8 
82 11 9 

80 9 13 

80 11 8 

79 9 13 

78 14 8 

77 12 14 
75 18 6 

81 9 12 

78 13 10 

79 7 13 
77 14, 10 



W = White, B = Black, 0 = Other 



Predominantly 
Black Colleges 
~R B 0 



7 82 10 
10 84 7 



5 86 

6 93 



10 81 

25 71 

12 86- 

9 90 



5 90 
8 88 



8 82 
7 86 



9 
2 



9 68 13 
16 81 4 



9 
5 

1 
1 



12 78 10 

"13 83 4 

5 84 11 

9 87 4 



5 
3 

8 
8 



10 . 79" 12 

8 85 6 

14 70 16 

16 79 .6 

6 78 16 

5 90 4 

8 68 29 

8 80 11 



Table 11 describes the racial backgrounds of . adult and traditional-aged 
studen^ts of each sex and for all institutions. In the early years for which ' 
data are available, generally a higher proportion of the adult women than 
adult men were black. In more recent, years, about equal shares of women and 
of men were white but the share of black women was still higher than the 
share of black men. Whereas the proportions of men and women who fell into 
the "other" racial category were about equal in the early years, later on, 
the share of women who were of "other" races became smaller than the share of 
men in this category: However the overall growth in the share of adult 
students of both sexes who were not white is substantial and will be discussed 
in more detai 1 below. 

It is clear when comparing all institutions in Table 10 and 11 that^ 
a significantly larger share of both sexes among the adults are non-whites as 
.compared to traditional-aged students. And the growth of non-white represen- 
tation has been much more rapid among the- adults than among the traditional- 
aged students . 

Also evident from Table 10, is that overall, the proportion of white 
adults has declined, perhaps a bit more so for women. Black female partici- 
pation rates have risen more than those of black males, particularly in ■ 
recent years. Although the reader may desire to study more detailed trends 
by sex revealed in Table 10, it appears that racial differences far outvveighed 
changes by sex or institutional type over time. 



Table 11 



Racial Background, for all Institutions, 
by Year, Sex and Student Type (Traditional and Adult) 

(in percentages) 



Year and Sex 






Racial Background 








White 


Black 


Other 




T 


A 


T 


A ■ 


T 


A 


1966 




- 








Men 


91 


89 


4 


6 ■ 


4 


5 


Women 


83 


90 


11 


6 


6 


5 


1967 






• 








Men 


90 


87 


4 


7 


6 


6 


Women . . 


90 


80 


5 


12 


6. 


7 


1968 














' Men 


88 


85 . 


5 


8 


7 


7 


Women 


. 86 


76 


7 


15 


7 


9 


1969 • 














Men^ 


92 


86 


5 


9 


3 


5 


Women 


90 


79 


7 


15 


3 


6 


1970 














Men 


90 


79 


8 


15 


2 


7 


Women 


87 


66 


11 


26 


2 


7 


1971 








• 






Men 




78 


— 


13 


— 


8 


Women 


— — 


73 


— 


20 


— 


7 


1972 














Men 


88 


72 


8 


16 


7 


12 


Women 


86 


66 


10 


23 


.7 


10 


1973 














Men 


r- 89 


67 


7 


23 


5 


10 


Women 


88 


64 


9 


26 


5 


9 


1974 » 














Men 


89 


64 


8 


22 


8 


16 


V/omen 


88 


63 


8 


25 


6 


}^ 


1975 






• 








Men 


87 


63 


8 


24 


8 


12 


Women 


86 


63 


10. 


26 


7 


9 


1976 ' 














Men 


87 


71 


7 


15 


8 


15 


Women 


85 


70 • 


10 


20 


7 


11 


1977 














Men 


88 


68 


8 


18 


6 


15 


Women 


86 


68 


10 


22 


6 


11 


1978 














Men 


89 


69 


'7 


16 


6 


16 


Women 


88 


72 


9 


19 


6 


9 



= CIRP Norms Participants, A = Adult Participants. 
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In our study* at least, there does not seem to- be much difference by 
race in the proportion of adults who are part- or full-time (Table 12). 
Roughlythree times as many adults in the CIRP sample attended full-time as 
•attended par^t-time in 1974. For all three racial categories, the proportion- 
of full-timers rose by 1978, with the increase for non-white adults being 
slightly larger. It is probably the case that efforts at removing barriers 
facing adults in higher education, such as the provision of sufficient . 
financial aid, made it easier for them to attend full-time in the later 
years, although the full-time share, in the CIRP exceeded the real figure by a 
significant amount. The percentages attending part-or full-time were similar 
for each racial category., - . ■ 

Marital Status . In the years since 1970 fewer married, than unmarried 
adults usually attended college. For example, in 1971, 47 percent of the 
adult students were married, the married proportion rose to 51 percent in 
1975, but then fell steadily to 42 percent in 1978. Between 97 and 100 
percent of the traditional -aged students were unmarried. The extra responsi- 
bilities, and greater financial and time restrictions of married people seem 
to limit their ability to partake of college. Of course we do not know if 
married adults, are more likely than single ones to have- attended college 
previously, but if this is the case, their return to traditional college 
programs might be less important than this is for people with no prior 
college experience. That is, lower attendance rates by married people might 
be due to more than the barriers they face. 
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Table 12 



> Enronment Status of Adult Respondents, by Year and Racial Background 

•{1n percentages) 



Racial Background 




Enrollment Status 
and Year 








1974 




1978 




' • ' . Part 


- Full- 


Part 


- Full- 




time 


time 


time 


time 


White 


27 


73 


23 


77 


Black 


26 


74 


20 


80 


Other 


25 


75 


19 


81 



48 
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Questions directly obtaining information on whether respondents were 
separated^ divorced, or widowed were not available on the CIRP questionnaires* 
To get at this information we divided the group of married adult students 
into those who were living with their spouses and those who were not. V 
The separated, divorced, or widowed group would fall into this second category 
along with the few married couples who, for example, may have separated to 
pursue careers in different geographical locations. 

Table 13 indicates that more men than vyomen who were unmarried and more 
women than men who were married and not living with their spouses attended 
postsecondary institutions in both 1975 and 1978. Many women who were., 
married but not living with their spouses probably found themselves with^few 
resources and inadequate skills with which to get a job to support themselves. 
Education could have been looked upon as a means to obtain the desired 
skills necessary for employment. Below it .will be shown that job-related 
concerns in decisions about attending college were more important for women 
not living with their spouses than for others. In 1975, there were equal 
numbers of adult men and women students who were married end living with 
their spouses, but by 1978 there were more women than men in this category. \ 
This probably reflects improved child-care services and changing attitudes 
about single women participating in educational and vocational activities. 

In both 1975 and 1978, the majority of the part-time adult student 
group was married and living with their spouses. This was especially true 
for men in 1975 (64 percent men vs, 59 percent women) and for women in 
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Table 13 



Characteristics of Adult Respondents, by Marital Status 
•'. (in percentages) 



Marital Status and Year 



Sex • 
Hen 
Women 



Enrol Iment status 
Part-time 
Full-time 

Jnstitut-ional type ' 
All two-year colleges 
\11 four -year colleges 
' 11 universities 

'^lUla'cnolleges 

R aciaPbackground 
"White' 

Black 

Other 

\ 



1975 W"~ 
Not Married, living ■ Married, not Not Married, living Married, not 
married with spouse l ivin g with spouse m arr ied with spouse living with spouse 



CO 
dC 


•44 


5 


66 


' 30 


4 


45 


44 


11 


■. 51 


,40- 


9 


32 


61 


7 


40 


'55 


. 5 


54 


38 


8 


^ 63 




9 


41 


50 . 


9 


49 


45 


6 


53 


■ 41 


6 . 


61 


33 


6 


58 


37 


5 ■ 


68 


28 


4' 


55 


32 


13 


66 


21 


13 


48 


• 48 • 


4 


55. 


40 


4 


48 


36 


.16 


63 


22 


15 


55 


36 


10 


66 


27 


8 






\ 
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1978 (57 percent women vs. 50 percent men). The majority of the full-time 
student group was made up of those adults who were unmarried. Also, there 
were more adults who were married tujit^not living with their spouses in the 
full-time group than in the part-time group. It is obvious. .from these 
findings and others that single adults or those who are not living with 
their spouses, have fewer family-related responsibilities which infringe on 
the amount of time they can spend pursuing an education full-time. 

Two-year college attendance was primarily made up of adults who were 
married and living with their spouses in 1975 but by 1978, there were slightly 
more unmarried adult males in two-year colleges (57 percent men vs. 44 
percent women). Generally those who were unmarried tended to make up the 
.majority in all other types of institutions. However, in 1975, there were 
more women who were niarried and living with their spouses in four-year 

I 

colleges than unmarried women (55 percent marrieci^ women vs. 46 percent 
unmarried women). It is surprising that in all institutions, enrollment of 
those who were married and living with their spouses dropped substantially by ^ 
1978. Black colleges enrolled the highest proportion of those who were 
married but not living with their spouses and universities enrolled the 
least. \ . . 

There was a higher percentage of unmarried than married adults in all 
the racial groups examined. The white adult college population had the most 
.respondents who were. married and living with their spouses and the black 
group had the most adults who were married but not living with their spouses. 
Slight differences do emerge when marital status by racial background is 



examined by sex. In 1975 the whit^" and black. racial groups had equal 
numbers of men who were married and living with their spouses (45 percent) 
and in the white group there were more women who were 'married and living with 
their spouses^ th anowho were unmarried (52 percent married vs. 42 percent 
unmarried). \ . . * 

Number of Children . In 1973, 81 percent of men aged 22 to 25 and 68 
percent of women of that age had no children. For those 26 and over, 38 ' 
percent of the men and 20 percent of the women had no children. By 1976, 85 
percent of the men aged 22 to 25 and 68 percent of the women hid no children, 
while 43 percent of the older men and 21 percent "of the older! women did iJot 
have children. Of those who did hav§ children, women (probably including 
ma^ny who were separated, divorced, or widowed) tended to have more chi-ldren 
than men regardless of their ages. 

Fath^er's and Mother's Educational Attainment . There is a big difference 
between the traditional -aged students and the adults in the educational 
backgrounds of their parents.. Across all years, the fathers and mothers of 
the traditional-aged students were much more likely than. those of the adults 
to have had at least some education beyond high school. Full-time adults 
generally had more educated parents than did part-time adults in both 1974 
and 1978. This might reflect higher incomes of full-time adults who are 
better able than part-timers to forego a full-time income. Of course it is 
unclear why the adults from more educated families did not attend college 
during the traditional college-going years. Perhaps they did attend and are 
novy returning as a leisure-time activity. 
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' According to the reasoning of ■ the human capital .theorists, father's 

edti^ation is likely to reflect a person's socio-economic status (SES) (since • 

men have traditionally been more likely to be in the labor force than women 

have, and there- is a "posit ive. corre^'l at ion between education and income )-i 

while mother's education will reflect a child's at-home acquisition of human 

capil^al. >0n both counts, our sample reveals adult students to be disadvantaged 

J. • ■ . ■ (J 

compared to traditional-aged students. Between 1966 and 1978, the share of 



adult students whose fathers had at least some postsecondary education rose 
from 25 -to 31 percent, whereas for traditional students the share rose from 
46 to 54 percent. Thi.s is another indication of the lower S of adults. • 
Over 4](he same period the proportion of mothers of adults with at least some 
postsecondary experience rose from 20 to 28 percent;"for traditional students, 
there was -also an increase in the share of mothers who had attended college 
(from 38 to 45 percent). ^ 

Since the parents of adul.t students are ojder than the parents of , 
younger students, these findings are not at all surprising, given the increas- 
ing educational attainment of the U.S. population. Nevertheless^ traditional 
students are almost, twice as like-ly as- adult students to derive whatever^ 

benefits accrue to those coming from homes with educated pafehts. The - 

■ \ ■ . 

challenge to' the colleges to make up for these disadvantages is clear. . . 

The adults who attend college seem to come from three possible pools. " ' 
Some believe that it is the high SES adult who is likely to return to 
col iege--perhaps to take a variety of courses for enjoyment?* Others believe - 
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in a "compensation" model, such that those who v/ere unable to move directly? 
from high school into coljege (perhaps due to income pressures or low grades) 
will reLurn later to make up for what they missed earlier. Still others 
believe that adult participation in higher education is not entirely due to 
either the leisure or compensation models but that adults return or go to 
college because they want additional courses , to update their skills. Perhaps 
their pattern of attendance is different from the traditional one. Their 
attendance is more sporadic or periodic wi th' enrol Iments in degree programs 
not so much by choice as by circumstance: Sporadic or periodic enrollment 
may be the only available option if they are to study what they want. ^ That 
is to say, our sample may be dealing with sizeable groups of people who have 
periodiceriy' taken specific courses in order to acquire skills or to learn 
particular things,' but "who have no option but to enroll in degree programs in 
order to learn what they want. 

Even though all of these hypotheses are possibly valid, one hypothesis 
should not be chosen above the others because the group of adult students is 
not a monolithic group. The' data we have presented, namely that "adults come 
•from lower SES homes, lead, us to prefer the compensation hypothesis. Hence, 
our data leads us to conclude that colleges offering traditional, or at least 
career-related, programs for adults will be preferred to'colleges seeking to 
cater to leisure needs of relatively affluent adults. 
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Chapter III 

College Choice 

I ■• ■ ■ ■ ■ 

i' ■ ■ 

Types'df Inst'itutions Attended As Freshmen . Schlaver (1977) has pointed 
out that larger institutions show a. greater age diversity among the student 
body than small institutions do, but most adults choose smaller, public 
colleges with relatively low selectivity. That is, most adults attend 

.two-year colleges while the majority of the traditional-aged' student population 
enrolls Jn four-year colleges. This difference in choice could be influenced 
by the different types of courses offered at different institutions, lower 
tuition at two-year colleges, or geographi.c mobility considerations. Anderson 
and Darkenwald (1979) have said that "Geographical access or proximity to 
organizations that provide adult education has direct positive effect on 

-participation rates." (p. 4). 

The data in Table 14 are consistent with this observation. Generally, ^ 
the greatest concentration of adults exist in the two-year colleges, particularly 
those which are publicly controlled. Roughly 36 percent of the adult students 
were in two-year colleges in 1966 and 1978, but between these end years, 
two-year college attendance rose to 64 percent in 1970 and\then began to 
decline. There was a constant increase of adults in public four -year colleges 
(from eight to sixteen percent) and in private four-year colleges {from three 
to eight percent). Catholic college attendance by adults also grew from one 
to five percent over the period. It is unclear why adult attendance at public 
universities declined so dramatically from 40 to 15 percent during the period 



Table 14 

Adult and Traditional Students in Postsecondary Education, by fear and Institutional Jype 

(in percentages) 



Institutional Type 


T A 


1367 

T 


A 


1968 
■ T I 


\ 


1969 
" T A 


\ 


A . 


M 

T 


A 


All two-year colleges 


25 


35 


31 


44 


30 


4'4 


36 


49 . 


'36 


64 


39 ' 


.52 


All four-year colleges 


45 


!5 


43 


14 


40 ■ 


18 


37 


19 


40 ■ 


■18 


'33 


22 


All universities- 


30 


46 ^ . 


26 


39 


29 


■35 


28 . 


29 


25 


14 


23 


21 


Predominantly black colleges 




3 




.2 




3 




2 




4 


2 


5 


Two-year colleges - public 


20 


jU 


'l^ 


ir- 




39 


l\ 


42 


28 


59^ 


" 35 




Two-year colleges,- private 


5 


■ 5 


5 


■5, 


6 


. 4 ■■ 


9 


6 




5 


' 4' 


4 


Technical institutions 




■ 1 




1 . 




2 




1 


1 


1 


'3 


r 


Four-year colleges - public 


18 


8 


15 


7 


21 ' 


9 


19 


10 


21 


9 


19' 


10 


Four-year colleges -"private 


.7 


3' 


.7 


3 


7 ., 


3 


7 


4 


7 


4 


6 • 


5 


Four-year colleges - Protestant 


11 


. 4 


12 


3 


6 


,4 


6 


3 


6 


3 


: 6 


4 


Four -year colleges - Catholic 


■ '6 


1 


, 7 


1 


4 


L , 


3 


' 2 


3 


2 


3 


4 


Universities - public 


23 


40' ■ 


19 


35 


. 24 


30 


22 


25 




11 


18 


16 


Universities ^ private ~ , 


7 


4 ■ 


7 


4 ,.. 


6 


5 


•5 


4., 


7 


.,3 


5 


4 


Predominantly black institutions - 
public' 




•2 




1 




1 




1 


t 


3 




■ 4 


Predominantly black institutions -. 
private. 

* 




I 




1 


* 


2 




2 




■ 1 


i 


1 



f = CIRF liorois Participants, A = Adult Participants 



■ . • • . . Table 14 (continued) ... 

Adult and Traditional Students in Postsecondary Education, by Year and Institutional Type 
. (in percentages) . . 







'I 






1974 . 








1377 








' Institutional. Type 


J 


A 


T 


i 


J 


A 


T 


A 


■ T 


A 


T 


A 


T 


A 


All two.-y&ar cq.1 leges 


39 




4r 


49 


• 41 


JJ 




HO 


-44 


42, 

\ , 


40 


43 


37 


37 


All four-year colleges 




n ' 


36 


24, 








711 


34 


\ 

31' 


38 


30 


38 


.34. 


.All universities 


23 


22 


23' 


19 • 




10 


■ 


91 
Li 


22 ■ 


22 ■ ■ 


23 


19 


25 


20 


.Predominantly black colleges 




5 




. 8 


L 


u 


J 


q 


3 


5 


3 


8 


3'' 


9 


Two-year colleges - public 


35 


48 


33 ' 


45'' 




50 


39 


42 


: 41 


38 / 


37, 


40 


34 


34 


Two-year colleges - private • . 




^3 


3 


4 


3 


• 3 


3 


V 




4' 


3 


3 . 


4 


3 


Technical institutions „ . 




■ 






r 




















Four-year colleges - public ' ' 


19' 


12 


20 


13 


20 


11 


10 


'14 


19 


1'8 . 


, 22 


16 ■' 


• 22 , 


15 


^ Four-year colleges - private 


1 


5 ' 




'5 , 


7 


4 


7 


3 


7 




7 


6 


7 


8 


Four-vear rollpa°^ - Prntp^t;int 


■ fi 

U 


J 


fi 
0 




6 




6 


3 




/ ' 

I i 

f, 


. b 


/I , 


c 
D 


4 


Four-year colleges - Catholic 


3 


2 , 


'3 


2; 


3 


•v2 ■ 


■ 3 


■ 3 


3 ' 


4 


3 




. 3 


5 


Universities - public 


18 


13 




15 


19 


16 


18 


17 




18' 




15 


19- 


15 


..Universities - private 


5 


4 ■ 


5 ' 


4 


5 


4 


'5 


• -.^ 






5 


4 


, 6 


6 


Predominantly black institutions - 






























public 




2 




7 




' 5' 




. 7 


1 


'4' 




■ 1 




6 



/ 

Predominantly black institutions - . ' • I, , • 

•private • • 2 1 l' , , 1 1 1 3 



"covered One likely explanation is that the absolute numberi.of adult^ 
.attending there remained stable but that al 1 the growth took p\ace in the 
two-year schools. The share of adults in Protestant colleges ;and in private 
universities remained at about four ahd five percent respectively over the 
1966 to 1978 period.' / ' 

Traditional-aged students were distributed across, institutions quite 
.differently from adults. There has been a steady growth in the popularity of 
two-year colleges as attendance by traditional-aged students has risen from 
25 to 40 percent. Public four-year colleges have always had a greater 
pl^oportion ,of younger than older students, and for the younger group, that 
proportion has risen from 18, to 22 percent. Roughly equal shares of traditional 
and adult students attended private four-year colleges in 1978 (about eight 
percent), although the proportion of traditional-aged students had remained 
constant while the adult portion^ had risen. The tr aditi onal -aged students in 
religiously controlled colleges has^ declined over the period. There h;as been 
a slight decline in the share of 'traditional students in public universities, 
but not at the rate of decljne of the adult population in these universities. 

To summarize, the number of traditional-aged students in two-year co>le-ges 
"has risen so that by 1978 the same proportion of adults and traditional students- 
attended. However, the reader should be reminded that it is likely that many 
part-time adults in two-year colleges have not been identified in the CIRP 
sample. Although over the years, the proportion of traditional students irj 
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four-year colleges has declined, while the adult share has risen,- a smaller 
number of adults still attend there. At" the university level a slightly 
higher proportion of traditional than adult students attended. 

From 1974 through 1978, respondents were asked whether the college in 
which they enrolled was their first choice, second choice, and so on. 
The majority of both traditional-aged (75 percent) and adult students (84. to 
90 percent) attended. their first-choice colleges as freshmen, while fewer than 
20 percent attended their second-choice institutions or less (Table 15). 
There was virtually no difference betv/een part-time and full-time adults in 
their probability of attending their first-choice institutions. This would be 
surprising if adult and traditional . students applied to the same institutions, 
given the poorer preparation by the adults which will be discussed below. 
However, except for 1976 and 1978, a higher proportion of adult than younger 
students enrolled in two-year colleges. Moreover, adults who attended 
four--year institutions were usually enrolled in less selective schools than 
v/ere traditional students- 

One way to be somewhat certain that one will be accepted to one's first 
choice institution is to apply only to relatively unselective colleges. 
Twenty-four percent of the adults appl ied to one low selectivity, four-year 
college, and no others, whereas only 18 percent of traditional students did 
this. This, in part, explains v/hy more adults attended their first choice - 
institutions. In general, traditional students were more likely to apply to 
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Table 15 



Choice "bf College, for All Institutions, 
by Year and Student Type (Traditional and Adult) 
( in percentages ) 



Year and Student Type 



Choice of Col lege 



1974 



Less than 
second choice 



Second 
choice 



First 
Choice 



Traditional 
Adult 



6 
4 



19 
12 



76 
84 



1975 



Tradi ti onal 
: Adult 



5 
4 



17 
10 



78 
87 



1976 



- Traditional 
Adult 



6 
4 



17 
10 



77 
86 



1977 



Tradi tional 
Adult 



6 
3 



19 
11 



75 
86 



1978 



. Traditional 
Adult 



6 
3 



18 
10 



76 
90 



Data missing for the years prior to 1974. 
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more institutions than were adults. Probably adults were more limited in 
their choices due to their restricted mobi 1 ity and so they applied to more 
local institutions. Thus it appears that one reason why adults were more likely 
to attend their first choice colleges is because that choice typically has less 
stringent admissions requirements' than do the colleges preferred by traditional 
Students. As we shall see throughout this report, other factors ( irflmobi 1 ity^ 
financial constraints, need to work part-time) limit the choice set for many 
adults to two-year or other non-selective local institutions. Moreover, 
younger students might apply to "riskier" col leges (wh ich they prefer but 
have little chance of being admitted to) on the odd chance that they would §et 
admitted. And in fact, if the younger student were admitted, his or her life 
situation probably would enable such move. \ 

Why College Students Selected the College They Attended . In each survey 
year except 1966, 1969, 1970 and 1971, CIRP freshmen were asked about their 
reasons for selecting the college they attended. As shown in Table 16, the primary 
reason given by adults (and even more frequently by traditional students) was 
that the col lege had .a good academic, reputation . This seems somewhat surjprising 
since adults most often attended two-year col leges which are not generally 
viewed as academically superior to other types of colleges. In fact, it is 
general ly bel i eved" that adjunct faculty, which may be of lower quality than 
regular faculty, teach adult college students in two-year colleges. Hence for 
1978 freshmen, responses were broken down in Table 17. by type of institution 
attended. The frequency of this reason still stands out. Academic reputation 
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Table 16 

■ Reasons Moted as "Very Important" in Selecting This College, 
for All Institutions, by Year and Student Type (Traditional and Adult) 
■ (in percentages) ■ 



Reasons 





T A T A T 



w — m 

A T A 



Relatives wanted me to come here 

Teacher advised me 

Has a good academic, reputation 

Offered financial assistance 

.Not accepted anywhere else 

Advice of someone who attended 

Offers special educational prograns 

Has low tuition 

Advi' :e of guidance counselor 

Wanted to live at home 

Friend suggested attending , ' 

College representative 

recruited me' 
Could not get a job 
Wanted to live away from 

home 

It will help to get a better 
job 

Has a good athletic program 
Most friends going here 



16 23 



13 10 



16 



T A 



48 


24 


10 


5 


' 9 


4 


>8 


6 


8 


43 








5- 


4 


5 


5 


5 


31 


48 


43 


49 


44 


50 


50 


48 






ifi 


1R "' 
J,0 


17 

u 


a 


in 
19: 


24 


1 "1 

17 






3 


2 
















17 


16 


' 19- 


19 


18 


20 


17 


25 




21 


39 


29 


43 


30 


48' 


■28 

'25' 


24 


20 


24 


27 


35 


28 


■35 






/ 


6 


10 


7 


'9 


8 


8 






13 


22 


14 


23 


13 


25 


14 


















7 


12 


10 














4 










3 


8 


3 


10 


4 


15 


3 


18 


■ 4' 


15 


4 


14, 


;4 


14 


fi 
















51 


I 


10 


5 













12 



14 



T 



1^ 

T ' A 



4 6 4 '6 ■ 4, 

'3 4 ' 4 4.3 

40 48 47 51' 47 

17 15 19. 14 18 



3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


14' 


15 


16 


18 


14 


'16 


25 


38 


29 


40 


26 


38 


18 


23 


18 


24 


17 


21 


8 


5 


8 


5 


8 


5 


12 


23 


12 


'24 


10 


24' 


7 


11 


8:-. 


■.12 


9 


11 


4 


2 


.4 


3 


4 


,'3 



4 2 



T = CIRf" Norms Participants 
A = Adult Participants 



'Data missing for the following years: 1955, 1959, 1970, 1971. 
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was by far the most popular choice of adult and traditional students. 
Fewer of both groups (38 percent) in the two-year colleges indicated that 
their choice was based on academic reputation, and for the adult group in 
this sector, reputation was less important than was the fact that the selected 
two-year colleges offered special ed'ucational programs (indicated by 41 
percent). Only in 1975, when the reason "it will help to get a better job" 
was suggested, did "academic reputation" rank below the top, when 66 percent 
of the adults and 51 percent of the younger students selected the "job-related" 
reason for their choice. It .is unfortunate that this reason was not available 
in aVl of the years examined because in the bulk of the literature, job-related 
reasons were the most frequently mentioned reasons given by adults for either 
. returning .to institutions of postsecondary education or for beginning there 
for the^first time. 

It seems that those, particularly women, who until recently have not 
had a chance to participate in higher education are the ones who give increasing 
cha'nce of achieving job-related aspirations as a reason for attendi ng col lege 
most frequently (Bishop & Van Dyk, 1977; Gibson, 1977). Our data show that 
■ in 1975, married women, especially those who' were not living with their^ 
. spouses, were more likely to give job-related reasons for attending college 

than men (see Tables A-l and A-2). Also "low tuition" and- "offered -financi al 
• assistance" were much more important reasons for attending college for 
married women , who were not living with their spouses and unmarri ed. women . 
.Financial concerns of women in all marital groups -seemed to decrease by 1978 
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Table 17 



Reasons Noted as "Very Important" in Selecting Type of. College 
(for 1978 Traditional and Adult Students) 

(in percentages)' , - ■ 



All 2-Year 
Colleges • 
Tradi- ^ 



All 4-Year 

Col 1 eges 
Tradi - 



Reasons 



Predomi nantly 
A1.1 Blacky 
Universities Colleges 
Tradi - ' Tradi - 



tional Adults . tional Adults tional Adults, tional Adults 



Relatives, wanted 
me to come here 6 

Teacher advised me 4 

Has a good academic 

. reputation 38 

Offered financial 
assistance " 11 

Not accepted any- 
where else 4 

Advice of someone 
who attended 13 

Offers special ed- 
ucational • programs 24 

Has low' tui tion 21 

Advice of guidance 
counselor 9 

Wanted to live at 
home 15 

Friend suggested 
attending . 6 

College repre- 
- sentative recruited 3 
me - 



4 
2 

38 . 

16 

2 . 

15 

41 
29 

5 

29 
11 
2 



55 
19 

2 

15 

27 

14 

7 
9 
7 

7 



52 

19 

2 

17 

38 
13 

5 

22 

12 



5 
3 



13 

26 
14 



6 
3 



^3 
4 



63 55 
13 16 



14 

34 
14 



19 
8 
1 



11 

7 

50 
28 

3 

16^ 

32 
19 

10 

10 

8 

10 



11 
6 

41 

21 

2 

23 

38 
39 

7 
21 
14 

6 
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as fewer women gave f inane i al reasons for choosing a particular college. / " 

/ 

This^is probably because more and more women were entering the labor force 

and so were in better positions to pay for the education they desired. 

. • . ^ •■■ / 

Those with no more than a high school education, who have drqpped /out 

to get married or take jobs, or because college-going was not a stand^Vd in 

/ 

their neighborhoods, also give job-related jeasons. because increased" educ ati on 
v/as felt to expand their chances of moving into a new job. Adults with more 

education are generally in professional white-collar jobs already and merely 

/ - 

seek improvement or advancement at their present jobs (Arbeiter, 1977; 
Harrington, 1977). 

Some believe that education is a far- more important means of mobility 
than has been true in the past. Surely; as larger and larger shares of the 
population obtain college degrees, the ^cost of not having one grows. 
Some of those who are unemployed return'; to school to increase their opportun- 
ities for employment. London^ Wenkert,|& Hagstrom (1963) point out that the 

incidence of psychological breakdown increases with unemployment and further 

\ 

education can be a very therapeutic device to combat such a state. 

Adults who seek mid-life career change also indicate that pursuit of 
job-related aspirations is their reason for\ attending college (O'Keefe, 1.977). 
They desire to obtain the new skills needed ^to make such a transition possible 

1 ; - ^ \ . ■ _ . _ 

Another job-related reason for attending college concerns one's present 
job (Indiana Commission for Higher Education, 1979). As was mentioned earlier 
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most of the adiM.ts who give this reason have more education than other, adults 
and are already employed in professional white-collar jobs. These people who 
desire to update or enhance competence at thei r. present jobs are more interested 
in being trained than in receiving an education (Gibson, 1977). Additional 
study is often forced upon adults as it is increasingly becoming a requirement 
for the retention of professional licenses (Harrington, 1977). A very 
important influence on adults who enter educational institutions for this 
reason is the need to acquire flexible skills in a rapidly changing, techno- 
logical society (Kyle, 1979; O'Keefe, 1977). The question here is whether 
the need for continuing professional education should be viewed as a potential ^ 
reason why adults would enroll (or reenroll) in college, or whether the need ^ 
for this type of career-related training will discourage adults from the 
traditional colleges toward extension, short-term, or in-house training 
programs. 

The dominance of academic reputation, both over time and across institu- 
tional types, might be explained in several ways. Most students might not be 
comparing their institutions with the Harvards of the nation, but rather might 
be making comparisons with other nearby colleges with equally low, or lower 
reputations. Alternatively, "good academic reputation" may be interpreted in 
ways different from the interpretations used in national rapking studies:, 
perhaps a school where friends attended is viewed as academically sound 
regardless of what the friends learned there; or a two-year college known to^ 
have a fine program in auto repair might be viewed as having a 'good academic 
reputation. 
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Other reasons which were fairly important in selecting a particular 
college for adult students were: the college offered special educational 
programs (38 to 48 percent depending upon the year), the college had a low 
tuition (23. to 36 percent), the students wanted to live at home (about 25 
percent), and the students were offered financial assistance (about 20 
percent) (Table 16). .The importance of the fact that the college offered 
special educational programs is particularly Interesting, although again the 
exact interpretation of this reason is unclear. The special program which is 
attract ive' might be one in auto repair or even the humanities or it might 
refer to special remediation or counseling programs which facilitate the 
entry and progress of adults, as below we will show that adults are likely to 
feel a need for remediation. But most probably, a special program is seen in 
relationship to the individual's goals, not the pool of postsecondary resourc'es, 
i.e*, many special programs are probably occupational ly-oriented . 

Reasons that were least important in selecting a particular college for 
adults included not being accepted anywhere else or wanting to live away from 
home. 

The more tr adi tional -aged students had similar reasons for selecting a 
particular college. In 1967 and 1968, however, the most important reason for 
selecting a particular college was that their relatives wanted them to go 
there. Another relatively important reason for more traditional -aged students 
to select a particular college was to live away from home. 
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In 1978, low tuition was particularly important in two-year and predom- 
inantly black institutions. This reason for attending a particular college 
was more important for adults than younger students. It is clear that 
programmatic and financial considerations are very important when adults 
select their colleges. Adults, more than younger students, were more likely 
to have attended because they were unemployed (about 9 percent said not being 
able to get a job was a very important reason compared to about three percent 
of traditional students). • Few adults were ' inf 1 uenced by relatives, teachers, 
counselors, or college recruiters. 

Research on participation shows the importance of word of mouth and 
friends as very important reasons for attending a particular college. 
Friends provide a sense of personal relevance and legitimacy missing from 
. impersonal program announcements. Yet friends who attended do exert some 
influence (Johnstone and Rivera, 1965). It seems that more information 
must.be made available to adults, if in fact they are misinformed about 
options available, the academic reputations and programmatic offerings of 
these, and- how to-secure financial aid at other than very low tuition schools. 
More effective recruiting, along with provision of information, could probably 
attract some adults to colleges they have not considered in the past. But 
word of mouth probably will still be an inportant factor in college choice. 

With several notable excepti\)ns. Table 18 reveals that adults, regardless 
of enrollment status, had similar reasons for selecting their colleges in 
1974 and 1978. It appears that part-timers were less inclined to indicate 

o 
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Table 18 



Reasons Noted as "Very Important" in Selecting this Particular College, 
for Adult Respondents, by Enrollment Status and Year 

(in percentages) 



Enrollment Status 
Reasons and Year 





1974 




1978 




Part- 
time 


Full- • 
time 


r di L 

time 


Fill 1 _ 
r u 1 1 

time 


My relatives wanted me to come here 


5 


6 


4 


4 


I wanted to live away from home 


2 


4 






My teacher advised me 


4 - 


5 


2 


4 


This college has a very good academic 
rpn lit fit inn 


39 


53 


0/ 




I was offered financial assistance 


15 


28 


Q 




Someone who had been here before 
advised me to go 


20' 


20 


15 


16 


This college offers special educational 
programs 


48 


48 


32 


39 


This college has low tuition. 


4Z 


34 


25 


. 20 


My guidance counselor advised me ■ 


8" 


8 


4 


5 


I wanted to live at home 


■ 33 


23 


35 . 


. 21 


I could not get a job 


7 


11 






I was not accepted anywhere else 






1 


2 


A friend suggested attending 






12 


^ 10 


A college representative recruited me 






2 


3 
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"good academic reputation" as a reason. Clearly, part-time adults, particu- 
larly those who are working, would be less able to move to a "highly reputed" 
institution. Nevertheless, even among part-timers, almost 40 percent did 
indicate this reason. - 

Offers of financial assistance appeared to be more important reasons 
for selecting a particular college for full-time adults, while low tuition 
was a more important reason for part-time adults. Clearly only full-timers 
are likely to qual ify .for ^id. Final ly,* the desire to l ive at home was more 
important for part-timers . This is probably due to a number of f>actors, 
especially job and family responsibilities and cost considerations. 

Regardless of whether or not adult choices of colleges are based upon 
adequctt'e and accurate information, several things are clear. They are 
selecting colleges which they think offer high quality and>'at times, job-related 
training, and they seek low-cost options. Research suggests that more and 
more four-year colleges are offering occupational programs as part of their 
curriculum. "A constant in the history of higher education in this country 
has been the changing nature of the curriculum. Today, the curriculum is 
still changing but these changes may now be as much a result of internal as of 
external pressures. One external pressure is to make the curriculum more 
sensitive to the occupational life of the insti tut ion Vs graduates; one 
internal pressure is the desire to survive." (Campbell and Korim, 1979, 
forward). Nevertheless, there does not seem to be much evidence in our 
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data that the adults who are in college are the wealthy, attending to fill 
their leisure hours. Yet differences between part-time and full-time adult 
students. should be noted. 
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Chapter IV . . 

Financing of College Education 

It is already clear that financial considerations loom large for adults 
returning to college. Inadequate ability to finance a college education can 
have several effects. As Leslie (1978) has noted, the lack of financial 
resources to meet the cost of instruction is both prohibiting and limiting. 
If monetary- concerns are. great enough during the time when a potential 
student is deciding whether or not to attend college, lie or she may decide to 
forego college altogether or to select low tuition, urban institutions that 
are close to home (Shulman, 1976). Once in college, excessive financial 
worries may increase the probability of dropping out before completing the 
program initially aspired to. Since the CIRP data deal only with students 
already enrolled in (the first year of) college, those whose concerns . were 
great enough to dissuade them from attending are not considered. Neverthe- 
less, it is important to assess the extent to which adults enrolled in 
college express concern with the sufficiency of their financial resources, 
and to compare the concerns of adults with the concerns of traditional-aged 
students. This financial concern on the part of adults may be due to their 
ignorance of available resources, or due to provisions in various aid 
programs which limit their accessibility to adults. Hence, if adults do 
express concerns, it is important to determine where these concerns are 
greatest so that appropriate action can be taken*. 

General ly» the majority of both adult and traditional-aged students 
had some concern about their financial situation but felt they would probably 
have sufficient funds to cover their educational costs (Table 19): Of course 



Financial Concerns of Respondents^ for All Institutions, by Year and Student Type 

(Traditional and Adult) 
(in percentages) 

None '■ Some Concern Major Concern 
(confident I will have (but I will probably (not sure I will 
sufficient funds) have enough funds) be able to complete coUe 



aditional 35 -55 9 

uU .35 52 13 

"aditional .34 • 57 9 

ult 38 51 12 

aditional 35 "56 8 

ult 34 53 12 

aditional 34 '55 10 

ult - 34 52 15 

"aditional .34 55 '11 

ult 37 ' ,49 14 

aditional 34 55 10 

ult 35 51 14 

aditional , 35 49 15 

ult ""37 . 41 22 

aditional 36 48 17 

ult 37 38 25 

aditional • 39 45 15 

ult . 41 36 23 

aditional 37 47 16 

ult 36 c 38 . 26 

aditional 35 49 16 

ult • 34 40 .26 

aditional 34 .49 17 

ult 32 • 4'1 27 



aditional 
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the concern reflected by CIRP respondents may seriously understate the 
concern in the whole adult population — those with the greatest concern 
probably ^did not attend college. Roughly equal numbers of adult and traditional 
aged students had felt confident that they would have sufficient funds for 
college in most of the years between 1966 and 1978., The proportion expressing 
this confidence was tisually around 35 percent of both groups, although- a 
slightly higher proportion of adults (37 to 41 percent) were confident in the 
1972 to 1974 period, a time when more adults v/ere drawing on their 61 Bill 
benefits, probably after serving in the Vietnam War. In those years, about 
50 percent of the adults were receiving GI benefits, compared to 45 percent 
in 1966 (Table 21). Since the early 70's, the proportion of adults relying 
on GI benefits has declined dramatically, from a high of 58 percent in 1971 
to 15 percent in 1978 (Tables 21 and 22). Clearly, alternative sources of 
support had to be found for adults, and judging from the fact that the 
decline in adult confidence in their abllty to pay has been much smaller than 
the decline in utilization of GI benefits, some progress seems to have been 
made in this area. 

However, the proportion of both groups of freshmen who expressed major 
concern about finance has risen during the period considered: traditional 
students from 9 to 15 percent, and adult students from 13 to 26 percent 
(Table 19). A review of the literature suggests that these findings on 
concerns of adult and tradi t ional -aged students should not come as a surprise. 
As Schlaver (1977) says, "adults pay their own way whereas youth are subsidized" 
(p. 42). Whether or not adults are forced to finance their own ways because 
f inanci al 'aid is not available to them is a more difficult question. 



Y Financial concern by marital status was considered for the years 1975 
and 1978 (see. Table A-3). Adult students who were married and living with 
their spouses had less concern about financing their college educations 
than did those who were married but not living with .their spouses or those 
who\v/ere unmarried. 

^Also considered was the differential extent of financial concern of 
adult \^tudents who were part-time and full-time in 1974 and 1978 (see Table 
A-4). \It is clear that part-timers had significantly less concern than 
f ul l--timers', probably because theycould work v/hile attending college. In 



1974, . 58 percent of the part-time but only 35 percent of the full-time 

\ 

adult students had no concern for finances. However, by 1978., concern of 



both full-t^ime and part-time adult students had increased. This difference 

is confirmed by the regressions which follow. 

\ ■ ■■" • 

*' Since in each year,' over 60 percent of adults in college expressed 

\ ' ■ . 

at least some' concern for their ability to finance their educations, it 

\ 

is interesting^lo learn who these concerned adults are. In order to * 
characterize further the^ adults who were most concerned with costs, multi- 
ple regressions ^were run for four of the 13 adult freshman cohorts (1966, 
1970, 1974, and 1978). The dependent variable was degree of concern with 
ability to finance their college educations (1? = none, 2 = some, 3 = major 
concern), and the • independent variables were type of institution attended, 
major, and a variety of demographic' and socio-economic traits, which unfor- 
tunately v/ere not available in all years. The beta coefficients presented 
in Table 20 represent statistically significant partial correlations 



Table 20 

Correlates with Concern with Ability to Finance College Education 

1 = none; 2 = some; 3 = major 
Positive coefficient = > higher independent variable = more concern 



1966 



1970 



1974 



Black colleges 

Public two-year colleges 

Public four -year colleges ,i 

Private four-year colleges ' 

Protestant four-year colleges 

Catholic four-year colleges 

University, private 

Black, publ ic ) . 

Technical college 



.033 

.044 
.033 



.075 
.125 



-.030 



.051 
.018 
.028 



.028 

,070 
* 



Ful 1-t ime 
Part-t ime 
First-t ime. 



ful 1-t ime 



* 
* 



* 
* 
* 



,166 
.115 



N 



.0334 
5,157 



.0606 
6,615 



.1555 
12,361 



1978 



,079 
,047 



.030 

,033 



Sex (2 = female) . '; 




.074 


.113 


.094- 


Age 


* 


-.091 


-.046 


-.040 


Marital status (2 = married) 


* 




.070 


-.055 


White 




-.090 


-.106 


Black 




'J 


.030 


.'061 


Parental income 


-.171 


-.140 


-.171 


-.228 


Mother's education 


.035 






Own income 


* 


* 


-.127 


* 



Agriculture 


.042 








Biological Science 






.019 . 


.022 


Business 


-.033 


-.04b 


-.058 


-.069 


Educr.tion 




.028 




Engineering 








-.038 


Arts 




.025 






Preprofessional 


.041 


.046 




.023 


Social science 


.028 






Technical 






-.029 


-.036 ' 


Non-technical 


\ 






-.027 



•.107 
.026 



.1147 

8,866 



^ote : V ariables never entering : College types (all two-year, all four 
university, private two-year, university public, black private). Other 

health, history, humanities, mathematics, physical science, undecidedlT 



(English, , .. _ 

First time, p.irt-time 



four-year, all 

race. Ma jor 



me'"' 



available this year. 
Not siqnificant. 
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^i.e,, correlations net of the effects of the other factors in the model). 
The fact that the multiple correlation coefficient (R ) was very low for 
each regression tells us that factors not considered here are much more 
influential in determining financial concern than are the ones which are 
considered Here. For example, the highest proportion of variance in "concern" 
was explained for in 1974, the only year for which a measure of personal (as 
distinct from parental) income was available. Clearly, this is an important^ 
factor, yet even when it was included, only 15. percent of the variance was 
explained. 

What is clear from the available data is that adults from poorer families, 
and,, even after holding income constant, black adults, had the most concern 
about money. Even chough financial aid programs have been targeted for these 
groups, these programs have not served to alleviate financial concerns, at 
least among adult students. Since blacks are more highly represented in the 
adult college population than in the traditional-aged col lege-going , group, 
perhaps a program of financi al assi stance seeking to make up for previous 
educational disadvantage should be targeted for this group. 

Women and younger adults also displayed more financial concern. Since the 
coefficient on the sex variable was highest when independent income was 
included, it appears that the CG:icerns of female adult students were independent 
of income. Few women have access to GI Bill benefits; many adult women have 
constrained mobility {less ability to select the least costly^ col 1 ege ) ; and may 
must attend part-time due to household responsibilities {whereas; men who 
attend part-time may receive some subsidy from their employers). Thus, the 

0 
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special problems of adult women retu'rni ng to college must be dealt with 
directly. ^Among -adults., age probably is a proxy for earnings or savings, 
which explains the negative relationship between age and concern about 
finance. * , • • 

In the 1978 regression, it appears that the unmarried adults had greater 
concern than the maVried cidults did However,- i n 1974, when personal income 



was included, the sign on fhe marital status variable was reversed. , This 
leads to the inference that holding income constant,, married adults haye more 
financial concern than do single' a'dults, a findinglthat is intuitively 
appealing given the additional expenses " associ ated with raising a family. 
The 1978 results probaoly reflect the fac.t that single adults have fewer 
resources (lower incomes) than married adults do. 

■ Thermo St consistent cor^relat ions regardi ng type of ^ institut Ion attended 
and concern with ability to finance college revea^led" that adults attending 
public two-year colleges ha^ the -least concern, and adults attending private 
universities or four-year colleges had the most. These effects hold both 
before and after controlling for race and socio-economic background, as well 
as for personal income or proxies for income ^such as sex, age, and marital 
status. Henc.e, it appears that adults" t^nd to-^'choose low cost public two-year 
,insti tut ions partly to reduce their financial concern , which seem to be 
V present regardless of their income levels. If the regressions had revealed 
less financial concern for^dults at the more costly institutions, we might 
have 'cpncl uded that the rich, chose the more expensive institutions and their 
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good financial condition has alleviated money worries, whereas the poor went 
to inexpensive institutions and still had financial concerns* But this was 
not the case* . Hence, it appears that financial aid, independent of income for 
adult students, is necessary to insure their access to |more..expens 1ve (and, as 
some argue, more effective) institutions of higher education. 

Controlling for the factors discussed above, business and technical 
majors consistently had the least concern for their ability to pay for 
college, whereas preprof ess ional and biological sciencie majors had the most. 

6 

Perhaps business and technical majors are more receptive to loan programs or, 
more likely, perhaps these are adults already holding real jobs' and hence 
h ave the- means to pay for their educations. Preprof essi onal majors ' concerns 
probably refl ect their *expectat ions of longer periods of time ahead when 
they will still be paying for advanced training. In gene.al, other than the 
cases just noted, adults majoring in different areas did not differ in their 
concerns with their ability to finance college'. 

Having noted the greater concerns with ability to finance a college 
education on the part of adults compared to traditional-aged students we now 
return to data on how adults actually have paid for college over the years 
(Tcibles 21 and 22). Before looking at the detailed data which have been ' 
collected, a serious ommission must be noted. Since the CIRP survey was 
aimed primarily at students who- entered college directly from high school,; 
little consideration was given to employer-financed mecins of paying for \ 
college. Hence, we have no data on tuition remission or paid educational 



Table 21 



Icurce of Financing First Year of College, for All Institutions, by Year, and Student Type (Traditlona] and Adult) 

■ (In percentages) 



icing 



1 5 1 5 I / T A T A T A T A T A T A . T A 

80 24 80 23 80 22 56 18 80 26 72 18 



' aid, or gifts 

r family aid 26 25 ' 24 

19 

rshlps: 

irant, or other gift 31 35 38 

d grants.. ^- 40 3q 

nal Opportunity. Grant 
d Opportunity Grant 
tudy grant 
hip or grant 
(other than above) 
te scholarship or grant 
grant 

red loans or college 

a/nple, NDEA) 20 25 

anteed student loan in i/i in n -7 n 1^ ,r , • " 

L student loan ' ■ 7 8 13 15 10 11 

college 

2nt loan from college 4 
i loan 

nent 15 
1 5 

.7 7 6 6 4 3 7 



25 


22 


27 


23 


21 


24 


33 


41 


22 


25 


6 


8 


6 


12 


5 


6 


9 


13 


6 


7 
8 


13 


11 


12 


9 


9 


7 


16 


15 


11 


19 


11 


15 


11 


13 


8 


21 


17 


15 


12 










9 


5 


17 


12 


12 


8 


20 


8 


18 


6 




















6 


3 


. 10 


6 


7 


3 



9 8 10 8 7 5 11 10 8 7 
3 2 5 5 4 3 



16 18 19 



Participants, A' = Adult Participants 
• the following years: 1970, 1971, 1972 



Table 21 (continued) 

Source of Financing First fear of College, for All Institutions, by fear and Student Type (Traditional and AduJt) 

(In percentages) ' 



. ]m m ■ 1573 m ^75 m m — 

Sources of Financing T A T A T A T A T A T A T A T ^ A T A T A 



%A and Savings: 

"TarU line or suiiwer work ■ 73 52 70 43 64 37 50 26 68 45. 

Employment during summer 42 ' . « 

Other part-time work while 9 ' ' ■ 

attending college > ■ ' . 25 23 

Enplo.vMt during college '48 , '\ ... •■ ' , . 

Fh II -ticiG work while 

attending college 2 15 

Full-tine work ■ ' 12. 38 11 35 9 28 6 15 8 ..,30 

Personal savings and/or einployinent ■ ' 74 ,72 71 . , 

■Savings from suraiier work i ' ^ , 47 16 

Personal savijins .48 54 '41 57 36 53 ■ 33 40 22 ' 56 39 20 15 

Spouse , ■ , 3 . 34' 2 29 2 25 1 15 2 26 1 16 

GIBill 45 

GI benefits fran your military 

service • 2 52 2 41 2 39 1 20 1 28 , 1 15- 

Federal benefits from parent's 

military service . 4 . 4 2 2 2 2 1 13 2 2 1 1 

Parents' social security benefits . 8 2 9 3 ' 10 2 6 ,2 9 3 6 1 

Other 6 13 6 11 6 11 8' 6 5 12 4 6 



T = CIRP llonns Participants, A = Adult Participants 
Data missing for the following years: 1970, 1971, 1972 



Table 22 



Souf-ce of Financing College Education for Adult Re-spondents, 
for Al 1 Institutions, by Year 
(in percentages) 



<JV-it«i ui J 1 1 1 Qi iv^ 1 1 1 y ( 




19/0 


1971 


1972 


Parental, family aid or gifts 




19 


35 


\ 28 


Scholarships and grants 




12 


23 


33 

\ 


NDEA loans, federally insured loans, or 


college loans 


11 


24 


\ 

32 " x 


Other repayable loans 




7 


14 


19 


Part-time or sumnrier work 




45 


64 


65 


Savings from Full-time employment 




38 


, 54 


■ 54 


Spouse's employment 








. 42 


Federal benefits from parent's military 


service 


3 


4 


■ 4 


GI benefits from your military service 




51 . 


58 


55 



\ 
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leave programs. Some respondents might have included such sources of support 
under the "employment" "category. And the sampling procedures probably did 
not include many adults utilizing employer subsidies for higher education. 
Nevertheless,' we must keep in mincl that this source of finance might become 
, increasingly important in encouraging adults to return to college; 

From 1966 to 1969 and from' 1973 to 1978, this question was available 
and phrased as "source of financing first year of college." Generally, for 
adult students in these years-, the whole category of work and savings was 
mentioned as a relatively important source of financing first year educational 
expenses. This was true regardless of institutional type. All items in this 
category, however, decreased in importance over the years. GI benefits from 
their military service were utilized by adults in 1974 especially if they 
were black, and '-for others 1f they were in, two-year colleges .(see Tables A-5, 
A-6, and A-7). The Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG) was a signifi- 
cant source of finance for 'blacks and other minorities especially if they 
were in four-year colleges or universities. Those from minority groups, 
other than blacks, relied' on parental aid^as one major source of financing 
vtheir college educations, particularly if they were attending four-year 
colleges in 1974 or if they were attending black colleges. 



For traditional-agedistudents, in -1966 through 1969, only - major sources 
■ of financial support during fres'hman year were available in the CIRP. national 
norms publications. These students relied upon soine 'type of parental or 
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family aid as their major sources of finance, and loans and. the GIBill were 
relied upon least. " . - ' 

6. 

From 1973 cn, the category of family aid was still by. far the most 
.important source of financing first year educational expenses, and spouse and 
the category of GI benefits (whether their own or their parents) were least 
important as financial- sources for younger students. 

■ - V ■ ., ■ " ■ ■ . 

From 1970 to 1972, this question was phrased a little differently - ■ ■■ 
-'^source of financing college education" (not just first year). For adults in 
"these years, the major source of financing their col lege., educations was 
through their own military benefits'. Personal savings or employment were 
relied upon by about one-third of the adult sample for financing their 
college educations. .Again, in these years, the.CIRP norms reported only major 
sources. Younger students relied upon more limited sources of financial 
support than did their adult counterparts. As in -the' other years, they 
counted on family and savings from part-time summer work to pay^for their 
educat'.ons. 

• .. . 

The CIRP data on adults reveal a number of other interesting trends as 
well. In the early years of the survey, slightly less than 25 percent of the 
adults utilized some form of loan to' finance their college educations. 
1972, 32 'percent had an NOEA or college loan and 19 percent, had another type 
of repayable loan. Since 1973, as student loan programs had grown, the 
share of adults holding "other" (than college related) loans had declined- 



dramatically to three percent. Yet ilie proportion holding FGSL, NDSL, NDEA, 
or other college loans had not risen enough to offset this decline. Even if 
we assume each indivictual from 1974 on held only one type of college-related 
loan, only about 20 percent of the adults were involved in educational loan 
programs. Whether this represents a change in attitudes toward loans in 
general, or a feeling that comrnercial rates are unreasonable when subsidized 
loans are being offered, is unclear. 

It is,generally acknowledged that the heyday of the loan programs has 
passed.. Yet one would expect that adults, ^particul arly those with some 
business experience, would be more receptive to this method of finance than 
younger. students. Of course, as interest rates have^ risen since the mid«1^70 
commercial loans appear to be less desirable and it was only in 1979 that 
■earnings limits were removed from :he sub. .dized educational loan programs. 
It appears that in the late 1970' s, adult students were caught between high 
commercial lending rates and rel atively 1 ow 'earn ings qualifications for 
subsidized loans. Despite this, adults in college have always been more 
accepting of loans than have younger students or their choices have been more 
limited. It sfeems that adults are more willing to go into debt than are 
traditional-aged students who are less likely to persist because of the debt. 
In Astln's (1976) study. Preventing Students from Dropping Out , he" found that 
reliance on loans is assodnated with decreased persistence among men in all 
income groups but the effects upon won:en are highly variable depending on the 
amount of the loan and the income' level of the women's parents. Of course, 
the Astin study dedit^ only with traditional-aged students. 
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It is noteworthy that adults in our sample appe&ror] to have, reasonable 
access to grant or scholarship aid as well. In the late 1960s, t(etween 30 
and 40 percent. of the adults in the CIRP files received sortie sort of gift 
.(non-returnable) aid. Yet in the'early 1970s, the share of adu-U';, who" received 
such aid fluctuated, but averaged somewhere in the 20 to 30 percent range. 
In the mid- and late 1970s, once the aid programs from the 1972 Higher ' ■ 
Education Amendments took effect, about oiae in four adults received BEOG 
grants, one in ten SEOG grants, 15 percent state scholarships, and another 
ten percent some other type of grant. According to our 'data, these percentages 
do not differ -significantly from patterns revealed., by trdditional-aged 
students. • 

There were significant diff ^L^rences between full- and part-time adult 
students in their sources of educational expenses (see Table A-8). It is 
clear that those attending f ul 1-t ime were much more likely than part-timers 
to have had parental or family help, and were much more likely to have 
received any public subsidy in the form of grants, loans, or work study. 
Part-time- students were much more likely to be working full-time while they 
attended coUege, and thus, did not need to rely upon summer jobs. Part-time- 
students v/ere more likely^^than full-time students to have relief, upon spouse's 
income--it was probably the case that more women. rel i ed on their husband's 
incomes than vice versa because more women th-Au \?en enrolled part-time. It > 
might be that full-time adult students were younger than the part-timers; if 
so, these^' differences in aid patterns seem reasonable. 




It is not clear whether the availability of public subsidy to certain 
adults encourages, them to attend full-time or, and more likely, whether those 
who attend full-time are simply eligible for more subsidies. In examining 
the literature, it seems that a large part of the financial problem facing 
adults results from institutions charging higher rates per credit hour or 
specifying minimum fees per semester (i. -., half of the full-time credit . , , 
load) fcff- part-time students which rnany adults are (Westervel.t, 1S75). Fixed 
costs per registrant may be a justifiable reason why higher per course costs 
are imposed upon part-time students. However, "if adults are expected to pay 
.fuller educat.ioqal costs than their younger counterparts, their access to 
degree opportunities [if it is a degree they are pursuing] is'likely to 
remain a secondary priority of the institutions that host baccalaureate 

programs for adults" ,(Eldred and Mariencu, 1979, p. 39). 

■ '^-'\ 

What is apparent is that adult students employed distinct natterns of 
financing their educations by employment status: there were part-timers' who 
worked full-time, and full-timers who either received support from family or 
summer jobs or who competed with traditional students for the usual sources ' 
of aid. To what extent greater accessibility of public aid would encourage 
more adults to, attend full-time is unclear. Surely, for many, education is 
secondary to a full-time job. ' \ 

Source of first year's educational expenses was also examined by marital 
status for the years 1975 and 1978 (see Table A-9)! The category of work and 
savings seemed to be especially important for unmarried adult students. 
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For those who were married and living with spouses, their main source of 
financing their first year of college came from their spouses. GI benefits 
from their military service was a very important source, for adult students in 
general in this category in- 1975 but more so for men than women (Tables A-10 
and A-ll). It is interesting to, note that the Basic Educational Opportunity" 
Grant was an important source for financing education for adult students, 
especially women who were married but not living with their spouses. " 

It should be pointed out here that the financial aid situations of 
-the adult students must be looked at very differently from that of their 
traditional-aged counterparts. First of all, tradi ti onal -aged students ^ 
usually were supported byi their parent al • f ami 1 i es . Aid in this case is based 
on parental family income. Adult students generally relied on their own income 
or savings or those of 'their spouses to finance their educations. The married 
•ad-olt student, especially one w.ith a family, has a whole host of financial 
responsibilities which tijie more tr adi ti onal -aged student does not have. For 
example, a married womanjwith a husband earning a relatively high income 
still might place a tremendous cost burden on her family by returning to 
school (i.e., child care), yet most financial aid programs have had a family, 
earnings eligibility reqiJi rement-. A traditional-aged, student can declare 
herself independent of parents but a married female adult student with ■ 
children cannot declare herself independent of her spouse. So the financial 
situation of the traditional student from an , upper income f ami ly' cannot be • 
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aqually compared to that of the married adult ctudent from the samp ''family" 
'^income level . 

When source of financing first year's educational expenses was examined 
by father's educational attainment, it. became apparent that offspring from ■ 
different educational backgrounds financed their educations differently (see 
Table A-12). While work and savings v/er'e still quite important for adults 
regardless of father's educational attainment, pa»"ental or family aid, or 
gifts wer'e s ignijf it ant ly relied upon by adults whose parents obtained a 



college degree or a postgraduate degree. The Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant was relied^upon more so by adults whose parents had less education chan 

more. Also, Gl benefits fri'pm their military service were used more/ in 1974 

/ 

■by adults whose parents had less than a college education/rather than by 
those who had more than a* college education. Probably people frpm .low SES 
backgrounds were more likely to enter the military. 

Despite the sl ightly greater concerns expressed by adults , regarding . 
their ability to finance a college education, adult access to resources did 
not seem to be much worse-^than the access of younger students for those in 
our samples'. This implies that the expenses of adults are higher than for 
tr ad i t i onal -aged students and any amount of aid covers les's of thiir costs of 
living. Of .course, in the future,' the opportunities to obtain Gl benefits 
will no longer be available to as many as was the case in the past. Yet the 
^removal of earnings limits for .loan eligibility might compensate for this 
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loss, especially since, as mentioned before^ adults seem to be more receptive 
to loans than are younger students. 

As eligibility limits on other federal programs, part icul arly BEOG, are 
raised, accessibility to adults should increase. And most adults have greater 
resources in terms of earnings and savings than ^do traditional students. 
Traditional students might have greater problems in the future than in the past 
in relyingupon parental help to finance their college educations due to 
inflation and the resultant d'ecaying of savings. 

What has not been considered in 'this analysis is the relative marginal 
discomfort of the costs of college experienced by adults. We have not 
considered the actual amount of aid given to adult and younger students. But 
it is likely that dollar amounts. are not much higher for adults, given their 
overrepresentat ion in low cost institutions. That is, given the' general 1y 
higher expenses of adults (with families), the main problem with current 
financing arrangements might be their tendency to continue channeling adults 

into tv/o-year colleges. The challenge for other types, of colleges and univer- 

I 

sities will be less fco encourage more adults to attend college than ^to devise 
financing schetnes which will enable adults to look beyond the public two-year 
colleges wlien making their choices. Given the recent research on college 
impacts (Astin, 1977)/ it is possible that if adults can attend the four-year 
college,, the university,, and higher quality institutions in general, the 
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.'benefits" to the adult students and to the broader society may be greatly 
increased. This assumes of course that what^ ts most beneficial for traditional 
students (only part-t Ime^ork , full-time attendance, four-year raither than 
tv/o-year colleges, residential living) are also things which would increase 
the effectiveness of the college experience for adults. In reality, it is 
probable that adult students do not need these attributes in order to maximize 
what they get from college. They are more mature; their motivation is 
evidenced by the sacrif i ces they make to^ attend; and adults are more likely 
to look beyond the campus for social and leisure-time activities. 
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Chapter V 
Preparation for College 

.•> 

More adults than traditional-aged students in our sample indicated that 
they v/ere poorly prepared for college. However* some question whether adults 
are actually less prepared for college than their younger counterparts or 
just less confident or more realistic about their capabilities. Some suggest 
that adults just think they are less prepared which deters many from entering 
college in the first place. Results from, our data indicate, however, that 
adults' beliefs in this area are probably accurate. In addition to the 
previously noted lower level of parental education, our study strongly . 
supports the view that special help will be required if adults are to 
benefit from college as much as others do. 

Many more adults (1974 to 1978) than traditional-aged students" (one-third 
compared to 15 percent) say they were not in a college preparatory program 
in high school (Table 23). The data indicate that black adults were substan-,-. 
tially less likely than white adults or other minorities to liave been in 
college preparatory high school prograjns (55 percent of blacks, 67 percent of 
whites and. 63 percent of other races had been in college preparatory programs 
in 1974; in 1978 the numbers were 58, 69, 68 percent respectively). It is 
also clear that the higher the parental income, the more likely were adult 
students to have taken -col U^e preparatory programs: In 1974, 56 percent of 
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Table 23 



Type of High School Program, for all Institutions, by Year and Student Type 

(Traditional and Adult) 
(in percentages) . 



Type of High School Program 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



"T K 



T 



A 



T 



A 



7 W 



7\ 



College preparatory 
Other 



87 64 86 54 86 66 86 66 88 67 
13 36 14 36 14 34 14 34 12 33 



T = CIRP Norms Participants 
A = Adult Participants 

Data missing for the years prior to 1974. 
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adults from families with incomes below S4,000 were in co 1 1 ege\ preparatory 
programs and this share rose to 81 percent of the adults from families with 
incomes above $30,000. In 1978, the participation in college preparatory 
prograiiis ranged froi.i 59 percent of adults v/ith fangly incomes of less than 
$4,000 to 83 percent of adults with family incomes of $30,000 or more. This 
finding holds for members of each race separately as well. Similar patterns 
were revealed when father's education was considered; the more educated one' 
father, the more likely an adult student was,..to liave been in a college 
preparatory progra/n. Also, as would be expected, those with higher grades 
v/ere more likely to have been preparing for college while in high school. 

Most adults in postsecondary education came from families with incomes 
of $10^,000 or more (Indiana Commission of Higher Education, 1979). If low 
SES adults are returning to college to make up for earlier educational 
deprivation, it is clear that they come less wel 1 -prepared than liigher SES 
returning adults and contemporary trad'i t ional -aged students. Clearly, the, 
nature of the student body will cj.iange as more low SES adults enter college, 
and hence, consideration of remediation needs will have to be. given.. 

Part-timers who starte(;i college in both 1974 and 1978 were less likely 
to have participated in college preparatory programs than their full-time 
peers. Fifty-seven percent of the part-time adults in 1974 and 62 percent i 
1978 had been in college preparatory courses . For f ul 1 -t ime adul t students 
■the corresponding figures were 66 and 58 percent respectively. However, 
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differences declined over time. Since the CIRP adult sample overrepresents 
full-time adult students, it also overstates the extent to which, adults in 
college had been in high school college preparatory programs. However, 
differences are not great enough to. cause us to revise our overall conclusions. 

Curriculum Preparation in High School . The question of curi;iculun1 
preparation--avail able from 1975 to 1978— was examined to determine the . ' 

extent of preparation offered in high school (Table 24). Respondents' 
reports seem to indicate that high schools prepared adulf students least 
effectively in foreign languages, musical and artistic skills^ and vocational 
skills, yet offered better preparation in history and social sciences, reading 
and composition, and scientific subjects. Differences in preparation of 
part- ond full-time adult students were slight.. .Full-timers had more prepara- 
tion in mathematics, foreign .languages and science but less preparation in' 
vocational skillb. 

In 1978, adults appeared to have had substantially poorer^' preparat ion in 
•'-all academic areas and in study habits than traditional students did. However,- 
vocational and artistic preparation seems to have been about equal. This 
was true when comparisons were made between adult and traditional students at 
different types of institutions as well. 

Remedial Help . A question dealing with -need for remediation was avail-' 
able in 1971 and 1972, and from 1976 to 1978 (fable 25). Mathematics seemed 
to be the subject in which most of the adult and tradi t ional -aged students 
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Table .24 



i 



"Poor Curriculum Preparation at My High School" 
for Adult Respondents, 
for All Institutions, by Year 
(in percentages) 



Year 



"Poor Curriculum Preparation": 


. 1975 


1976- 


1977 


1978 


Mathematical skills 


26 ■ 


27 


26 


26 


Reading and Composition 


15 


16 


14 


14 


Foreign Language 


54 


51 


50 ~ 


47 


Science 


18 


18 


18 


18 


History, Social sciences. 


io 


11 


10 


10 


Vocational skills 


39 / 


40 


40 


38 


Musical and Artistic skills 


43 


43 


41 ■ 


41 


Study habits 


29 


30 


29 


31. 



• Data missing for the years prior to 1975. 
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. ■ Table 25 

Perceived lieed for Tytoring," for All Institutions, by Year and .Student Type (Traditional"' and Adult) ' 

(in percentages) 

J' 

c ,' . ■ 

J ■ I'l 

• ■ ^ ■ 1 



Need tutoring in: 


1571 
T A 


m 

T A 


T A 


1977 

J 


A • 


197B 
T, A 


> 

Uli^ 1 1 jil 


16 


22 


-20 


27 . 




a 




,14 . 21 


Reading 


■■ 11 


11 


11 


13 


■IV 


1 


11' ' 


8 -.13 


Matheinatics 


36 


39 


39 




33 


26 


36 


25 36 


Social Studies 






5 


6 • 


4 


2 


5 


4 ,10 


Science 


21 


15 


22 


18 


12 . 


10 ' 


14 


13 20 


Foreign Language 


. 21 


' 20 


22 


22 ■ 


13 


12 


17 


14 23 ■ 



-T = Clf iorms Participants 

.A = Adult Participants , ' ' 

^Data missing for ttie following years:' 1966, 1967, 1968,' 1969, 1970, 1973, 1974, 1975 
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needed remedial -.help and both groups of students seemed to have been least in 
need of remedial help in social studies.' .Generally, adults seemed to have 
felt more in need of remediation than traditional-aged students did' in. all 
subjects, e$peciany in the most recent years. In 1978, there were few 
differences between part-and full-time adult stud^nts-^.,in their perceptions 
that they needed remedial help. These data correspond to our previous 
findings regarding attendance in college preparatory program:;.' A possible 
reason why adults more often might feel they need tutoring is the fact that 
they have been away from formal education whereas younger stucfents have not. 

Nevertheless, with one exception, there is a perfect rank-order , cprre 1 ati on. 
between subjects 'for which adults were poorly prepared and subjects in which 
they felt in need of tutoring.-. The exception is that mathematics was the 
number one area for which tutoring was required whereas* preparation in 
foreign languages was deemed pooresft^^Clear ly, mathematical techniques have 
^changed a great deaV since the adult respondents were in high school. Also, 
research suggests that adults perform less weT: on those tasks which they do 
not use {e.g., grammar and math) and better on those' where there is continual- 
use {e.g., social studies and literature). But math is a basic tool for all 
curricular areas. This raises major questions of differences in performance 
on*entrance exams and possible age discrimination in requirements. 

I^s noted earlier, measures of the degree of preparation and the need for • 
remediation are subjective evaluations by the students, rather than objectively 
determined ones. ..• It is possible that differences between adult and traditional-. 
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aged students reflect differences in self-confidence rather than true differ- 
ences in preparation. For ex'ample, the perception of poor preparation may be 
a function of time .out of school, so that there is a feeling of ill-prepared-' 
•ness for the academic routine. Perhaps what is needed is not so much remedial 
work as refresher courses .wh ich will help to provide a bridge for the return 
to college. Nevertheless, the perceptions of adults might explain why more 
adults do not enroll. They feel they are not qualified to attend college. 

■* . ■• ■ 

c 

High School Grade Point Average . If adults achieved . lower grades 
in high school than did their younger colleagues, it might seem reasonable to 
infer that adults were less prepared for college. 

Generally, the more traditional-aged students came to college with ■ 

higher grade-point averages than their adult counterparts (more "A'^ and ''B" 

averages) (Table 26). Jhe majori ty of the"adult students had more "8" and 

"C" high school averages upon entering college. However, a "B" average was 

the most common average for both traditional and adult students. More adult' 

students nad "D'* averages than did those of the more traditional ages. 

Grade-point averages, .in general, increased as the years progressed. A 

common explanation for this is grade inflation. 

** ^ 
It is possible that returning adults had decided not to go directly 

from high school to college due to their low grades. If this were the case, 

then the inferior preparation is emphasized. However, the grade inflation 

phenomenon is widely known these ddys--what once was "C" work is considered *'B 



Table 26 



• High School 
Institutions, by Year 



Grade Point Average, for All. 
and Student Type (tradi t"ional and Adult) 
(in percentages,) 



Year and. Student Type 



Hinh School GPA 



A 



D 



1966 



Tradi tional 
Adult 

1967 

Traditional 
Adul t 

1968 

Traditional 
^ Adult 

1969 

TFadi tional 
Adult 

1970 - 
- Tr ad i ti onal 
Adult 

1971 

TFadi tional 
Adult 

1972 

Tr ad i ti onal 
Adult 

1973 



Tradi tional 
Adul t 



1974. 



Tradi tional 
Adul t 



1975 



Tradi ti onal 
Adult 

1976 

Trad i tional 
Adult 

1977 

Tr"adi tional 
Adult 

1978 

Trad i t ional 
Adult 



16 
7 

14 
7 

14 
6 

12 
6 

14 

H 

15 
7 

18 
7 

IS 
6 

19 



18 
7 

19 

8 

20 
9 

23 
10 



54 
4^ 



55 
45 

55 
44 

56 
42 

57 

46. 

58 
44 

59 
46 

63 
49 

60 
45 

51 
48 

61 

48 



62 

50 



59 
51 



•30 
48 

30 
46 

31 
47 

32 
49 

27 
47 

25 
46 

23 
44 

21 
42 

22 
45 

21 

43 

20 
42 

18 
39 

17 
36 



1 
3 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

1 

2 

0 
2 

0 
2 

0 
2 

0 

3' 

0 
2 

0 
2 
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work today. Hence, it is not necessarily true that grade differences between 
adult and traditional s.tuo ^nts reflect real differences in high school 
achievement. Yet> that there possibly were differences is emphasized by the 
data presented earlier about the need for remedial help. 

"\ 

Table 27 indicates the obvious point--:most adults from 1973 to 1978 V 
* del ayed entry into college for some time while the younger, more traditional- 
aged students went straight from high school to college. Although far from 
the majority, a significant number of adults never graduated from high 
school, but took the high school equivalency test (GEO) before entering^ 
college. Nevertheless at least 84 percent of the adult students in the CIRP 
sample in each year between 1973 and 1978 had graduated from high school. 
And between 10 and 13 percent had entered college after taking a high school 
equivalency test. If these data are generalizabi e, it" appears that only one 
out of eight adults in college entered via the GEO route. And about four 
'"•percent never even achieved high school^ equival ency--probably they attended 
two-year col leges. 

A final aspect of preparation for college is the extent to which adult 
students" fiad previously taken col lege-level courses. Tables 28a and 28b 
compare the previous col lege course experiences of. part-time and full-time 
adult students in 1974 and 1978.. Full-time adults were more likely than 
[jart-t imers to have . taken courses for credit at community colleges (27 percent 
versus 18 percent in 1974, and'31 percent versus 22 percent in 1978.) and at 
four-year colleges or universities other than the one presently attended (24 
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Table 27 



Year Adult and' Trad i tional Respondents Graduated from High School, 

for All Institutions,- by Year 
(in percentages) 



Year graduated from high school 1973 1974 1975 , 1976 1977 1978 

TA TATA TATA TA 



SajTie year as entered 
Earlier than freshman year 
GED high school equivalency 
Never completed high school 



93 1 92 1 92 1 93 1 93 1 94 1 

5 85 6 84 5 84 5 85 5 35 5 88 

111 1 11 1 13 1 12 1 10 0 10 

1214 13 03 02 02 



T = CIRP Norms Participants 
A = Adult Participants 

Data missing for the years prior to 1973' 



Table 28a 



Courses i aken- by Adult Respondents at Any Other Institution, 
by Enrollment Status and Year 
(percent responding "yes") 



Courses taken at any other 




Enrollment Status 
and Year 




inst i tution 




1974 




1978 




Part 
time 


Full- 
t ime 


Part 
t i me 


- Full- 
time 


No credit at any other institution 


21 


20 


19 


17 


No non-credit at any other institution 


24 


22 


22 


21 


Yes, credit at a junior or community 
college 


18 


27 


22 


31 


Yes, non-credit at a junior or community 
college 


4 


4 


5 


5 . 


Yes, credit at a 4-year college or 
un ivpr^^ifv 




24 


22 


97 


Yes; non-credit at a 4-year col lege 
or university 


4 


3 


5 


4 


Yes, credit at some other postsecondary 
school (i.e. Technical, Vocational, 
Business) 




11 


17 


14 


Yes, non-credit at some other post- 
secondary school (i.e. Technical, 
Vocational, Business) 


18' 


" 14 


18 


14 
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Table 28b 



Courses Taken for Credit by"AdLiU Respondent s at ' t h ^s " Inst T t u t To n V 
by Enrollment Status and Year 
(in percentages) 



Courses taken at this 
institution 



Enrollment Status 
and Year 



1974 



1978 





Part- 


Full- 


Part- 


Ful 1- 




time 


time 


time 


time 


No 


74 


78 


73 


81 


Yes 


26 


22 


27 


19 
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percent versus 20 percent in 1974, and 27 percent versus 22. percent in 1978). 

About .-f.tv.e -percent -of-'-eaGh - group -had- taken-non -cred-i t-- courses- 

part-timers had taken courses for credit and non-credit at technical or 
vocational schools. However, part-time adults were more likely to have 
previously taken courses for credit at their current institutions. This 
probably is due to the greater commitnent to a locality by part-time adult 
students. 

It appears, then, that roughly one-quarter of the adults had taken 
college courses previously. This group probably had some advantage in facing 
their new college experiences. 
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Chapter VI • 

College Plans . * 

■ ■ ■ » * 

Living Arrangements . Although only one-quarter of the adult students 
indicated that their college choice was very significantly influenced by .. 
their desire to live at home, this was twice as important for them as for 
younger students (see Table 16). Moreover, roughly 80 percent of the adult 
students lived within commuting distance. of their colleges (50 miles or less)^ 
compared to about half of the traditional students. In every yeaV, between 
.35. and ~50 -percent of the -adul ts --l ive 10 mi les -from - their coY leges, •■ 

compared to under 30 percent of the younger students who lived this close. 
It seems that an 1 1 to 50 mile distance became more of an option for ^dult 

■ : : .■ . ■ • \ 

students as the years progressed. These trends are probably d'le to differences 

, in marital status and family situation'; that is, adults were more likely to 

.If* . • . ■ ■ 

be married and to have had children. 

Those coming from families where the father graduated from college or 
obtained a postgraduate degree tended to travel further distances to school* 
In 1973, they either stayed within ten miles, of their home or more than 500 
miles away. Of course, adults who were not married had more freedom to be 
more mobi le. - , 

Again, younger students . usual Ty have fewer family and job-related responsi 
bilities than do older students so they are relatively free to be more mobile. 
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Over one-third of the younger students lived more than lOO^miles away from 
their colleges, whereas only one-quarter of the adults did. However, the 
adult group appeared more likely to move away from home in recent years. The 
fact that adults are beginning to travel further distances to school could be 
due to the relative ease with which people commute, or perhaps attitudes 
towards uiirriage and family responsibilities do not restrict the mobility of 
adult students quite as severely as was true in the past. 

Table 29 indicates that a higher proportion of adult women than adult 
men attended college within 100 miles from home. However, the differences 
are infrequently higher than ten percentage points. The hypothesis which led 
to the development of this table was that women might be significantly less 
mobile as regards to college choice than are men (Westervel t, 1975), Although 
woman revealed a slight tendency to stay nearer to home, the data did not 
reveal major differences in mobility, particularly since at least three-quarters 
of both male and female adult freshmen remained within one hundred miles of 
home. 

Roughly half of the traditional-aged students planned to live in college 
^dornlitories rather than in fraternities,, sororities, or'other student housing. 
Most adults planned to live in private homes or apartments which were probably' 
non-parental (about 50 percent ) -or. .in other non-campus f aci 1 i ties- (21 percent 
in 1973 and 14 percent in 1978), These data appear in Table 30. This situation 
impli.es that adults are much less likely to avail themselves of subsidized 
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Table 29 



Distance from Home' to College of Adult Respondents, 
by Year and Sex 
(in percentages) 



Year and Sex . Distance from Home to College 

100 miles or less Over 100 miles 



1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Men 82 18 

Women' " 90 .10 



Men 82- 18 

Women 86 14 



Men .81 19 

Women 90 10 



Men . .69 31 

Women - ' 78 22 



Men " , 70 ^ 30 

Women 77 ,. ' 23 



Men ' 70 . . 30 

Women -78 .22 



Men 67 ■ 33 

Women 77 23 



.Men 67 33 

Women 77 23 



Men , .• ■ 79 . 21 

Women 90 10 



Data missing for the following years: 1966, 1967, 1968, i974. 



lere plan to live • 
next fall 

Parents or relatives 
Other private home, 
' iparlment or rooai ' 
College dormitory 
Fraternity or sorority 
house 

Other campus student 

housing 
Other 



Table. 30 ■ 

Miles from Home an.d Where Plan to Live, Next Fall, 
for All Institutions, by Year and Student Type (Traditional and Adult) 
. (in percentages) 



ly/o • 19/1 m m p~ — m~- — i^;b , ■ m wir 

^ ^ T A T A T A T A T A T A T A T . A r A 

i -ks from home . , : ^. ^. 

or less " 6 54 27 5r 2] 53 27 40"""'2r"4V' ' 26""" 40 1716" 27 35 22' 49 

11 - 50 24 24 . 25 , 25 27 26 25 26 25 25 26 27 26 29 26 29 26 31 

51-100 ,. ; ■ 13 6 13. 4 15 6 14 7 13 6 13 7 13 7 14 7 15 



6 


54 


27 


54' 


■■23 


53 


27 


40"" 28 


41 


26 


40 


29 


36 


24 


24 


.25. 


25 


27 


26 


25 


26 25 


25 


26 


27 


26 


29 


13 


6 


13. 


4 


15 


6 


14 


7 13- 


--6 


13 


7 


13 


7 


26 


9 
7 


27 


13 


28 


9 


•26 


12 25 


13 


26 


11 


24 


11 




9 


4 


8 


6 


9 


16 8 


15 


8 


15 


8 


17 



101 - 500 • 26 9 27 13 28 9-26 12 25 13 '26 11 24 11 2^ 10 28 

■lore than .500 » . - 



7 

7 17 8 7 



42 


22 


22 


23 


39 


23, 


44 


24 


.22 


24 


19 


24 


5 


47 


28 


52 


7 


49 


» 

7 


50'.. 


26 


50 


25 


48 


50 


8 


40 


7 


51 


8 


47 


9 


42 


10 


45 


12 


0, 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0' 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


'J 

2 


1 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


1 


21 


3 


16. 


1 


19 


1 


14 


2 ■ 


15 


2 


14 



= CIRP Ncrms Participants 
= Adult Participants 

'.ta missing for the years prior to 1969. 
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student housing, which probably contributes significantly to their greater 
expenses. This could imply that adults are simply not interested in getting 
involved or part icipr.ting in the social environment of the campus or that the 
clack of housing on-rampus for adults, especially those who are married, 
deters jnany from contemplating a return to college. 

Another option in this choice set is living with parents or relatives. 
One-quarter of the adults had plans, of this type, but probably most of theni 
were living with spouses rather than parents. Between 20 and 40 percent of 
younger 'students indicated thi s arrangeme.nt , but they were probably living 
with-parents and being subsidized, 

0 

As is revealed in Table 31, virtually po part-time adult students 
lived in col lege. dormitories, fraternities, or sororities, or other campus 
housing. About' equal numbers of full- and part-time adult students lived 
with parents or relatives and in other private homes, apartments or rooms. 
Clearly, the fact that part-time adult students selected the option "other" 
^ indicates that they probably lived with a spouse, in a family situation. 
Again differences by enrollment status were .not great. 

In Astin's (197Z) work on college persistence, he found that the most 
important environmental characteristic associated with remaining in college was 
living in^ a dormitory, during the freshman year. According to Astin, residential 
living fosters involvement with the college or university, which in turn leads 
to greater persi stence* rates and more positive impacts for traditional students. 

ERIC 
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Table 31 



Living Arrangements of Adult Resondents^ by Enrollment Status and Year 

(in percentages} 



? Enrollment Status 

and Year 



1974 , 1978 





Part- 


Full- 


Part- 


Full-,, 


Living :ftrr angements 


time 


time 


time 


t ime 


With parents or relatives 


'■ 24 


23 


25 


23 


Other private home, apartment or room 


50 


53 


52 


48 


Col lege dormi tory 




9 


i 


15 


Fraternity or sorority house 




0 


0 


0 . 


Other campus student housing 


0 


.2 


0 ■ 


2 


Other 


25 


13 


22 


12 
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However, it has not been shown that these relationships hold for adult ' 
..stu.denL^^^^ . It -.is-.pos-sible-that while residential living is important 

in motivating young college students, adults who attend are sufficiently 
motivated to attend and persist without the involvement due. to living on 
campus with other students. Those who enter college immediately arfter high 
school may do so because this is expected of them, or because no better 
options seem evident. Thus, some fjost-enrol Iment stimuli are needed to 
motivate them. -.On the other hand, adults who enter or return to college have 
made an explicit decision which probably involves significant sacrifice of 
income, family life, recreation and so on.' Hence, adults may be more motivated . 
and so, they may not need residential living and involvement to encourage 
them to exert adecjuate effort in their studies and to optimize the benefits 
they receive from attending college. ' 

Degree Aspirations . For most of "he adult and tradi tional -aged students, 
the highest academ'ic degrees planned over the 13-year period were the badielor's 
degree and the master's degree (Table 32). Although it appears that more 
adults thanyounger students had 'lower aspirations, as traditional students ' 
were more lik ley than adults to aspire to professional degrees, pgrhapsthe 
aspirations of adults are just,more specific than those' of younger students.. 
Again, these trends are consistent with the human capital theory, in that 
adults will have a shorter period of time over which to enjoy the benefits* 
(financial and other) of college attendance. Thus, their incentives to. incur 
the costs of advanced, post-college, education are lower than they would be 
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■ . • , Table ,32 • ' . 

Highest Degree Planned Anywhere, for All Institutions, by Year and Student Type (Traditional and Adult) 

(in percentages)' ■ ■ • .• 

^ ' . ,5 

\\ ^\ r'\ K t% r";' 

, ■■'66 ■■^ 5 ■ 4 4 2, 2 2 3 3 4 4 4 r,6 4' 4 3 4 2 4 2, . '3 
Assoc! sts (A A ' ^ 

^ \ 7 10, 7 10 ^ 11 8 17 8 12 ^6 8 8 12'^ 8 13 8 10 8 jO, 8 10 

Bachelor's (B.A., •, . >■ 

^•^•^ 37 ., 41 38 38. 38 37 38 38 37 35. 31 31^ 27 34 35 '33 36 34 36 31 37 34, 

MasterVj (Hi,, ■ . • • . , 

M-S.) < 32 ■-28 32 ,30- 32 31^ 33 32 31 26 27,^27 32 33 27 27 28 27 29 30 31 30 31 

Ph.0.orEd.O. 10,^.9. 10 , 9 11 "iV 10 11 10-7 " -9 .\o^ U 13 ' 8 10 *9 11 9^11 9,12 9 12 

H.D.,0.0.,O.O.S.,. . ' " S^' ' ■ , ' 

. .5 5^*2 ■4 2 4 3 5 2 7 : 4, 8 4 '8 4 7 4 7 4 e M ' 7 4 

LLB. or )>. (law) • 2_;'l\l !■ 1 1 I I i 2 4 ^3 '5 .3 4 3 ''53 5 4 4-3 

ID. orM. Oiv. . ' ' , ' 

(divinity)- . 0 0 0 O' 0 G 



Other 



0, 0^ 0 0" 0 '0 0^/0' 0: 1/0 .1 0 1. J 1 1 i 1 1 0^ 1 0 i 

2' 2 'l 2 ''2 2 2 2 3 4 , 3,'3\ 2 3 3, 3 4 5, 3 '4 V 4 2 V 



T,= C1RP Norm!;' Participants . 
A = Adult P,articipants \ ^ \ • 

Data aiissinj for the following year: 1971 
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for younger students. Over time, the degree aspirations of adults had 
increased, so that by 1978, 43 percent of adTj\rs planned to obtain either a 
master's (31 percent) or a doctorate (12 percent). This v/as true regardless 
of institutional type. As Table^ 33 shows, adults in four-year and predominant 
black colleges had higher degree aspirations than those in two-year colleges 
and slightly higher than those in universities, at least where the MA was 
concerned. If it will benefit society to have adults acquire advanced 
degrees, policies are needed to encourage or enable adults to attend four-year 
rather than two-year institutions. (Of course^ the causation could run in the 
opposite direction, such that those with lower degree aspirations choose 
two-year colleges. But the two-year experience probably does not serve to 
elevate these goals.) The. fact that the aspirations of adults have increased 
makes sense because the higher level of educational . attainment in the general- 
s^ociety allows employers to "raise the screen." Where once a high school 
diploma was required for entry level positions, now an AA degree is required. 
As Table .34 indicates, part-time adults in 1974 and 1978 were more likely 
than full-timers to seek no degree at all, or t.o aspire to an associate's 
degree or a bachelor's degree. Full-time adults were more likely to seek 
advanced graduate or professional degrees. Again, the overrepresentation pf 
full-time students in the CIRP adult^ sample proba'jly overstates the adult 
student's degree aspirations. 

Table 35 indicates that in 1978, students who were unmarried and those 
who were married but not living with their spouses had higher aspirations 



Table 33 . 

Highest Degree Planned for Adult Respondents,, by Institutional 

Type and Year ' ' , 
(in percentages) , ■ 



Institutional type 



Highest . • 
deqree planned 



1974 1978 
All 2-year Al!4-year All uni- Predominantly All 2-year All 4-year "All uni- Predominantly 
colleges .collecies versities black college s colleges college s versities black colleges 



None • 

Associate (A.A. or equivalent) 
Bachelor's (B.A.. B.S.) 
Master's (H.A., M.S.)' ' 
Ph.D.' or Ed.D, 

fl.D., a.O., D.D.S^roi^rvTHj. 
LL.B. or J.D. (liw) . 



'arMdiitiv. (divini|i^} 
0\her J 





0 

L 


0 




t 

0 


L 


1 


3 


19 


5 


6' 


,9 : 


. 21 


4 


' 3' 


5 


37 . 


31 


33 


30 


38 


■34 


' 31 


25 


21 


35 


29 


35 


21 


36 


34 


36 


6 . 


13 


15 


14 


■ 5 


IJ 


18 


21 


2 


5 


6 


4 


2 


4 


7 


\ 


2 


3 


6 . 


2 


1 


3 


5 


3 


1 


2 


1 


0 . 


1 


2 


0 ' 




4 


2 


2 


2 ■ 


5 


3 . 


1 


2 




Table 34 



Highest Degree Planned for Adult Respondents, 
by Enrollment Status and Year 
(in percentages) 



Enrollment Status 
and' Year - - 

1974 ' 1978 





Part- 


' Full- ■ 


• Part- 


Full- 


Highest Degree Planned 


time 


time 


time. 


time 


None 


12 


4 


5 


3 


Associate (A, A. or equivalent) 


17 


' 11 


14 


8 


Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S.) 


40 


32 


44 


31 


Master* "s idegree (M .A . , M.S.) 




29 


25 


32 


Ph.D. or Ed.O. 


4 


12 • 


6 


14 


M.D., D.'O-, D.D.S., D.V.M. 


> 

1 


. 4 


1 


5 


LL.B. or >1.D. (law) 


1 


3 


2 


3 


B.D. or M.Div. (divinity) 


0 


. 1 


0 


1 


Other 


4 


3 


3 . 


3 
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Table 35 



., . Marital Status of Adult Respondents, by 
^ ; ■ Highest 'Degree Planned and year 
(in percentages) 



Marital Status , ' 

' , ' and year 

' 1975 1978,. 

Married,, Married, Married, Married, 

Mot living . nonliving Mot living . not living 



Highest Degree Planned • 


married 


_wUh_spouse 


with spouse 


married with spouse 


1 .with spouse 


None 


4 


4 


5 


■ '3 


3 ', 


4 


Associate (A. A. or, equivalent) 


9 


16 


15 


7 


13 


. 12 


Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S.)' 


31 


,36 


30 ' ., 


. '32 


■ 38 ■ 


30 . 


Master's degree (MA., M.S.) 


29 


25 


■28, 


32 


29 


30 


Ph.D. or Ed.D. 


12 


9 


■ 10 


14 


' 8 ' 


14 


M.O., 0.0. , D.D.S., D.V.M. 


. 5 


.3 


• 3 


5 


;, ■ ' 3 


4' 


LIB or o.D. (law). • 


3 


2 


3 


3 ■ 


' ' 2 ; 


, 3 ■ 


B.O. or M.Oiv. (divinity)' 


. i 


2 ■ 


1 


1 


1 


■ ] 


Other 


5 


4 


6. 


3 


3 


"■3' 
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than those who were married and living with their spouses. When marital 
status by highest degree^ p1 anned is broken down by sex, it is clear that 
women, regardless of marital status, had lower degree aspirations than men, 
CI early ability to finance advanced education is being reflected here. 

Probable Major . This question was presented in all 13 years that the 
CIRP questionnaires were' administered. Business seemed to be the most 

V ■ ' - 

/ - . 

popular major for adult students, but selection of a probable major differed 
by institutional type (Tables 36 and 37). For example, in 1978 business was 
much more popular for adult enrollees at^ two-year and predominantly black 
colleges than at four-year colleges and al 1 universities. Engineering, which 
seemed somewhat popular as a'major in the first five years that this question 
was available, became much less popular in the 1970's. Health professions, 
education and the social sciences were relatively frequent choices as probable 
majors of adult freshmen. 

The humanities and liberal arts departments did not seem to be popular 
with either tr adi tional -aged students or adults and yet these are the very 
departments that need adults most to fill seats. Some adults may have 
enrolled in humanities subjects due to requirements by their majors, but it 
is extremely diTficult to determine if they (the adult students) are electing 
to study these subjects. It seems that adults attend college for reasons of 
convenience--as long as a business major is available, they will attend a 
nearby college and fulfill humanities requirements if necessary; or perhaps 
colleges with liberal arts programs will change to accommodate the adult 
learner. As Glover (1979) contends, small liberal arts colleges will face 
declining enrollments and will shift to more career-oriented programs. 



Table 36' 

Probable Major, for All Institutions, b}* fear and Studsnt Type (Traditional and Adult) 
, ' (in percentages) ' ' ■ ^ 



''Mii^ 1956 -W m '" 1969 'm m m w] ]m ]m ' i976 1977 ■ 1978 

• • T A T A ■ T A T A T- A T A'. f A T A T A T A T' A T A T A 



^qriculture - 2 3 2 2 2 2"- 2 2 2 2 3 2 3 2 3 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 1 2 3 1 

lioloqical sciences 4 2 4 2 4 2 3 2 4 2- 4 3 4 2 7 4 7 4 6 '4 6 4 5 4 5 3 

;usiness ' 14 19' 16 21 16 22 16 22 16 23 16 19 16 18' 18 18,18 18 19 18.21 19- 22 19 24 20 

cucation 11 9 10 9 12 9 1 1 9 12 7 10 7 7 5 12 9 10 8 10 8 9 8 9 8 8 8 

jiqinsering*** 10 6 10 15 10 12 10 12 9 1 1 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 . 6 8 6 8 7 9 ' 7^ 10 7 

;ng]ish 4 3 4 3 4 3 - 4 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 

ieallh professional ,5 7 5 8 5. 10 6 9- 7 14 9 14 1 1 17 10' 15 4 15- 4 15 3 15 7 14 6 16 ^ 
listory and political 

sciences* 7 4 7 5 7 5 6 5 5 4 4 4 , 4, 3 - '3 2 ^ 3 2 3 2 3 3 2 3 2 

linanities 5 3 5 3 4 4 4 3 4 4 3 4 4 4 3 4 7 4 5 4 6 4 2 3 I 3' 

'inearts*** 8 7 9 6 9 7 9 7 9 '7 9 8 9 7 7 6 8 7 7 '6 7 6 5 7 6 6 

».atics 'and statistics 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 3 1 3 1 2 1 2 1 : 1 1 ■ 1 1 ' 1 1, 1 1 I 1 

'liysical sciences ■ 3 3' 3 2 3 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 1 3 2 3 2 3 2 3 ,2 2 2 2 2 

Veprofess'ional** 7 4 7 4 6 4 6' 4 7 4 8 6 9 6 ----- • - - 3 2 3 2 

iotla-ke-vences*----'-'- —4 4 3 8-'8 9-'l'0'-'9- ~8''-9'''i'h---8-10'-'''-^''lT"''''7''Tl '6""10 t'T'S "9'"''5: 1 ' 

ither fields (Teclinical )***•' 2 4 '3 5 3 5 4 5 4 6 '5' 7 5 9 5 7 8 9 ■ 9 10 8 8 7 8 8 8 

!Lher fields (f-'0!itechic'al)*** 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 3 , 2 7 7 10 9 10 9' 1 1 -9 9 8 9 8 

decided 2 • 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 5 2 5 2 4 2 5 2. 5 2 5 3 ■ 5 2 ' 



.■ ='CIRP fi'ornis Participants, , A ■= Adult Participants , ' . , ' 

'Percentages for history and political science and social science are not presented in 1973 for tra'ditional-aged'respondents because 
■-hey were calculated differently in the published norms reports. 

**Ihe whole category of preprofessional major was not available from 1973 to 1976. 

***Froiii 1966 to 1972 and 1977 to 1973, the whole category of fine arts included architecture and the category of other fields 
Itechnic-al) included other professional. From 1973 to 1976, fine arts was included in the engineering category and other 
]rofessional was included in other fields (nontechnical). These four majors are therefore, not directly comparable across. all 
3fUhe years. 
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Table S7 



Probable Major for 1978Adult Respondents, by Institutional Type- . 

(in percentages) , • = 



All 2-year All 4-year All . , Predominantly 



Probable major 


col leges 


col leges 


universities 


black col leges 


Agri culture 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Biological sciences 


2 


3 


6 . • 


4 


Business 


24 


■ 19 


15 


. 25 


Education- 


6 


11 


6 


10 


Engineering 


6 • 


7 


8 


8 


Engl ish 


i 


2 


2 


1 


Health professional 


. 22 


14 


13 


n 


History and political 
science 


1 


2 


3 


3 


Humanities 


2 


4 


4 


1 


Fine arts 


4 


7 


8 


6 


Mathematics and statistics 0 ■ 


0 


0 




Physical sciences 


1 


1 


'3 


1 


Preprof ess ional 


1 


2 


3 ■ 


1 


Social science 


5. 


11 


12 


'9 


Other fields (technical) 


12 


5 


5 


9 


Other fields (non- 
technical ) 


8 


8 


6 


8 


Undecided- 


2 


2 


2 


1 



Business and education' were popular as probable majors for traditional- 
aged students, while the choice of engineering followed a pattern over the 
•years similar to that of their adult counterparts. 

• The -least frequently chosen majors for both adult and tradi ti onal -aged 
students were: agriculture, biological sciences, humanities, mathematics and 
statistics, physical sciences, and "undecided." However, tradi tional -aged 
students generally considered these majors to be si ightly more desirable than 
adult students did. Perhaps this is because .adults tend to enroll in college 
to attain a specific outcome, whereas tradi ti onal -aged students tend to 

J ■ ■ ■ • 

Gfxperiment with things which sound interesting but may not be practical or 
jworth four years of study. * 

f Table 38 indicates substantial similarity in probable major between 
part-time and full-time students. The only difference was that many.more of 
the part-time than full-time adults planned to major in business. Thus, t^^e 
CIRP sample probably understated adult interest in business programs. This 
is an important finding given the hope expressed by humanities programs, (and. 
others which are suffering excessive enrollment declines) that returning 
adults will fill the empty seats in their classrooms. 

Selection of probable major did. not differ for adults by marital status 

as can be seen from Table A-13 in the Appendix, but men were more interested 

in business majors while the health professions were more popular with 
women. 



Table 38 

Probable Major of Adult Respondents, 
by Enrollment Status and Year 
(in percentages)' 





Enrol Imenjt 


status and 


year 






1 974 


1978 




Part- 


Ful 1 


Part- 


Ful 1- 


rroDaDie rnajor 


t ime 


time 


time 


t ime 


Agr 1 cu 1 1 ur e 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Biological sciences 


2 


5 


■ 2 


4 


Business 




\ D 


28 


18 


Education 


7 


8 


7 


8 


F nci i n i n n'^'*' 


5 


- 6 


5 


8 


English 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Health prof ess ion a 1 


16 


14 


15 


16 


History and political science 


1 


3 


■ 1 


2 


Humani t i es 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Fine Arts** J 


6 


7 


5 


6 


Mathematics, and statistics 


0 


1 


'1 


0 


Physical sciences 


• 1 


2 


1 


2 


Preprof ess ional* 






0 


2 


Soci al sc i ence 


9 


11 


9 


9 


Other fields (technical)** 


9 


10 


8 


■ 8 


Other fields (nontechnical )** 


9 


9 


8 


8 ' . 


Undecided 


3 

*> 


2 


■ 4 " 


2 



*The whole 
i n 1 9 74 . 



category of preprof ess ional major was not available 



**In 1978, the category of fine arts included architecture 
and the category of other fields (technical) included 
other professional . In 1974, fine arts was included in 
the eng'i heer i ng category and other profess i onal vyas 
included in other fields (nontechnical). These four 
majors are therefore, not d irect ly comparable across the 
two years. 
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Institutional Quality . Adults tended to choose and enro.ll in institutions 
with lower selectivity levels than their traditional-aged counterparts, ^but 
the reputation of the whole institution may be irrelevant in most adults' • 
deeision-maki^ng. Instead, the adult student may consider more \he qual i ty of., 
particular departments or programs* wi thi n an institution. For "instance, he 
or she may choose to attend a relatively unselective institution because of 
particular interests, the health science departments or business departments, 
for example, may be of high quality. Furthermore, the higher quality inst'itu- 
. rtions may not offer as wide a range of departments (e.g. , .business, nursing) 
. as less selective institutions do. 

Probable Career Occupation . After the nonspecified "other" category, 
J:he career most often selected by adult freshmen over the years was business- 
man (Table 39). Between 1966 and 1970, secondary educator and engineer were 
somewhat popular, as was nursing from 1970 on. As would be ex'pected, business 
management and engineer were popular choices for adult men, while nurse was an 
attractive optioTTNfbr adult women. 

There v/as reaTly very little difference between adult students and 

traditional-aged students in anticipating an occejpation. However, adult 
/ \ 

students appeared to be more confident of tlie ir probable career, occupations, 
whereas, there were a significant number of tradi tional -aged students 
who remained undecided as to probable career occupation, especially in 
r^ecent years. This was j)robably due to the fact that aiore adults were 
^^v^ready working. ^ 1 ' 

... 

ErJc . , I35~\ . • 



Table' 39 



Probable Career Occupation, for All Institutions, by Year and Student Type (Traditional" and Adult) 

(in percentages) , . 



Probable career occupation \ 1966, 1967 1968 ' 1969'' 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 - 1977- 1978 



' = M I - ^ I A I i 1 ^ "1 i I i 1* A I A' T A t' A T V T A 

Artist (including perforraer) 7 ,5 8 4 6 .4 5 4 5 4'''6 6 6 6 - 5 5 6 5 4 'V 7 7 ■ 7 6 7 

Businessman 12 18 ' 3 ■18 11 18 11 18 11 18 11 15 10 'lO - 1613 14 14 14,16 16 18 16 19 17 

Clergyman; ' 1 1 0 , 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 "^1 1 1 2 1 2 . -1 ' 2 1 2 0 2 0 2 

College teacher 5 2 1 2 4 2 3 2, 4 2 1 3 6 3 > 1 2 5 2 5 2 5 3 4 2 4 3 

Doctor (H.O. or D.O.S.) ' 2 3 2 2 "1 2 1 2 1 1 4 3 1 2 5 3 12 1 2 0* 1 0 1 o' 1 

Educator (secondary) • ,14 .10 19 10 14 1 1 13 10 11 6 9 7 6 5 - 4 4 3 4 3 4 4 3 3 3 3 

Elementary teacher ' ,• B 7 18 8 9 . 8 9' 7 '8 6 7 5 5 5 4 3 4 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 

Engineer . 9 15 0 13 8 10 8 10 8 9 5 5 5 5 - 5 5 4 6 4 8 6 8 7 9 7 

Farmer or forester ^ 3 1 2 ,. 2 2^ 2 2 2 2 3. 2 3 2 3= 2 4 2. 4 2 3 2 3 2 2 1 

Health :professional . ' 5 ! 3 5' 3 4 3 4 4 4 3 6 5- 7 ' 5 9 8 9 8 9 8 7 5 7 6 6 5 

Lawyer'- :.■ . 4 'l '2. 3 2 4' -2 4 ' 2 • 4 3 5- 3 5 3 4 2 4' 2 4' 3 4 3 4 2 

fJ^rse,. 2 5 5 6 3 8 3' 7 4' 1,1 4 10 5 12 4 12 5 13 5 14 5'13 4 13 4 15 

tarxh scientist. , ' J 3 2 2 3 2 2 2 "' 3 2 2 2 .2 '2 - 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 - 2 2 2 2 

Other^,choice** 23 21 25 22 20 21 22 22 22 27 24 25 23 27 - 28 26 31 25 29 23 26 23 25 23 25 

Undeci'ded ■ 4 2 10 4 11 5 IT 6 12 5 13 7 14 7 1 1 6 12 7 14 8 10 .6 10 7 1 1 7 



. ^, ' . ^ 

T = CIRP Norms Participants 

A = Adult Participants ' " ^ , ' 

♦Percent^ages 'for many of the probable majors of traditional-aged respondents in 1973 were not presented here because they were 
calculated differently in the published norms reports. 

i ■ , •■ 

I 

**Froni/1966 to 1972 and 1977 to 1978, the category of other choice Included psychology. Fro^ 1973 to. 1975, 9 career in 

psychology was included in the category of health professional'. These two occupational categories are therefore, not' directly 

comparable across all of the years. • 
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Table 40 presents data consistent with the statistics on the choice, of a 

/ 

major. The largest difference between part-time and full-time adult, students 
with. respect to career choice was the part-timers' interest in business 
management... Careers which require advanced graduate ■ study were selected less 
often by part-timers . 

This section has served to stre.ss the general similarities between 
part-time and full-time adult students.. Overall, the biases, resulting 
from overrepresentation of full-time students in the CIRP adult sample, 
appear to be smal 1 / 



4 



\ 
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Table 40 



Probable 'Career Occupation of Adult Respondents, 
' by Enrollment Status and Year 
(in percentages) 



Enrollment status and year 
1974 ■ 1978 





Part- 


Full- 


Part- 


Full 


Probable career occupation 


time 


time 


time . 


time 


Artist (including performer) 


4" 


6 


6 - 


7 


Businessman , ^ 


17 


13 


22 


16 


Clergyman 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Col lege teacher 


1 


2 


1 . 


1 


DXDctor (M.D. or D.D.S) 


1 ■ 


3 


1 


- 3 


Educator (secondary) 


2 


3 


2 


3 


Elementary teacher 


2 


3 


4 


4 


Engineer " 


3 


4 


5 . 


7 


Farmer or forester 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Health professional * 


6 


8 


5 


5- 


Lawyer 


1 


- 3 


2 


2 


Nurse • 


14 


12 


15 


15 


Research scientist 


1 


2 


1 


2" 


Other choice * 


38 


30 


27 


24 


Undecided 


■ ^7 


7 


9 


6 



* In 1978, the category of other choice included psychology, ' 
In 1974, a career in psvrhology was included in the category 
of health professional. These two occupational .categories were 
therefore not directly comparable across the two years. 



Chapter VII .' . 

. J: 

Life Goals 

\ In order to best serve (and hence attract) adult students, college 
administrators and faculty members must be aware of what these adults seek to 
achieve from their jDostsecondary educational experiences. Only then can 
adult students be assisted in achieving these goals. As Anderson and Darkenwald 
(1979) have saidf "The most powerful predictor of persistence in adult 
education is Satisfaction with the learning activity in terms of its 'helpful- 
ness' in meeting one's objectives" (pp* 4-5). The first part of this section 
describes the goals of adults in the CIRP freshman data base over its thirteen 
years. Comparisons are also made with goals of tradi tional students. Clearly, 
if traditional students are being served v/ell, and if goals of adult and 
trad.i tional-aged students are similar, then few adjustments may be required 
Mn order to help the new adult clientele. On the other hand, if adulf goals 
differ from goals of younger students, ^ore adjustments are called fdr. The 
second p^art of this section attempts to clarify the goal patterns of adults 
by using multiple regression analysis to identify traits of adults that differ 
In their desires to achieve broad classes of life goals. 

Important Objectives for Adult Students . Eleven objectives v/ere 
presented somewhat consistently in all thirteen years of the CIRP surveys 
(Table 41). Of these, two were most important over the years to at least 60 
percent of adults: to "be an authority in my field," and to "help others, in 
difficulty." . " . 

We focus on responses which are "essential" or "very important," as 
opposed to "somewhat important" or "not important,*' in' reporting our data., 
■^he first two are referred. to as "Important" and the second two as "unimportant" 
n order to simplify the discussion. 
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Table 41 



Objectives Considered to be."Essential"or "Very Important," for All Institutions, by Year and Student Type (Traditional and Adult) 
_ ■ , ' (in percentages) 



.m. ■. n \\ rvr". r.n n f\ 

Artistic objectives 

achieve inperforming art 11 6 11 6 9 4 11,. 6 13' 7 12 8 /12 9 20 19' 11 9 12 9 1? in n i?'n in 
write onginal works ,14 13 14 10 13 10 14 11 ■ 10 14 13 13 1 ■ 1 1 n 

perfonn or compose music 8 4 8 4 6 ^ , . . lo ib 20 14 18 

Status objectives , -^r 

be an autliorflTy in my 

field 
obtain recognition 
from colleagues 
"■ have administrative 

responsibility^ 
^lalce a theoretical contri- 

biilion 'to science 
becoming a coiitiiiunity leader 

Social objectives 

Influence the political 
structure 

influence social values 

help others in difficulty 

be involved in environ- 
mental 'cleanup 

participate in community 
dctjon 

promote racial understanding 
keep up with political 

affairs 
join the Peace Corps or 

■^'^'^ , 13 12 .19 9 18 9^ 20 11 16 'U 15 12 



66 


70, 


68 70 


58 


63 


59 


64 


67 


72 


60 


62 


61 


62 


62 


64 


62 


62 


70 


68 


70 


67^ 


75 


71 


73 


68 


48 


42 


41 37 


■37^ 


35 


41 


39 


40 


37 


37 


39 


37 


39 






39 


39 


43 


41 


46 


42 


48 


44 


■,5.0 


44 


29 


37 


25 33 


22 


30 


24 


30 


22. 


26 


20 


27 


24 


32 


27 


33 


26 


29 


37 


35 


32 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


13 
30 


16 
26 


12 13 
24 ,22 


10 
21 


11 
20 


10 
18 


12 
18 


10 
15 


10 
14 


9 

13 


11 
16 


11 
15 


13 
18 






13 


16 


14 


16 


14 


17 


14 


17 


14' 


17 



14 


16 


16 


18 


15 


19 


12 


15 


14 


18 


15 


17. 


16 


17 


15 


16 


28' 


33 


30 


38 


31 


40 


27 


34 


35 


38 


30 


35 


31 


35 


31 


35 


63. 


63 


67 


69 


64 


68 


61 


55 


66 


70 


63 


58 ■ 


65 


70 


66 


70 


43 


40 


45 


45 


34 


38 


26 


30 


29 


32 


28 


30 


29 


32 


28 


28 


26 


28 


29 


33 


31 


36 


28 


32 


30 


35' 


■29 


32 


29 


34 


29 


30 


























36 


46 


34 


42 


1,3 


42 


49 


48 


42 


46 


37 


40 


39 


42 


31 


38 


40 


42 


37 


37 




T - CIRP Horns Participants, A - Adult Participants 
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Table 41 (continued) 



Objectives 



^ ^ T 11 T A T A T A T 




nil II ' " "^.^ 62 63 



. Faniiy objectives 
■raise a faily 
marry in the next 5 years 

Business objectives 

Personal objectives ' ' ■ ' ' 

■WWpWlife 83.1 8! 8! 8M3 . ,8 ,n 1111 ,11 8U1 i, n 58 8, 

athlete 2I 7 1« 5 12 5 

not be obligated to people 28 U 25 27 2( 25 24 28 23 26 21 26 ?^ ?q ' ' 

Have an active social life 54 
have friends different . ' ^° ' *° "5 

^'"^'^ ' . „ ' 66 58 63 56 60 51 63 58 




CIRP Norms Participants 
A = Adult Participants 



When offered, three objectives were initially important to adult students, 
but decreased in importance by 1978: to "keep up with political affairs," to 
"develop a philosophy of life" and to "raise a family." These objectives 
declined' in .import ance, dropping suddenly i-n 1971. 

Conversely, to "help others in difficulty" ascended in importance 
to adults through 1978. Apparently, adults began to reprioritize their goals 
for attending college at the turn of the decade. 

Important Objectives for Traditional -aged Students . Within the eleven 
consistently presented objectives, the importance of goals for traditional -aged 
stHJdents v^as quite similar to those of college attending adults. . To "be an . 



authority in my field" and to "help others in difficulty" renained consistently 



importari^t to traditional-aged students, while to "keep 'tip with political 
af f ai rs, to "develop a philosop-hy of - life," and to "raise a family" declined 
in. importance. 

These trends seem to reflect a more pragmatic, less altruistic attitude 
on the part of traditional-aged students, as both. political idealism and the 
labor market opportunities declined in the 1970s. However, the goal, to 
"develop a philosophy of life," was generally more important to adults than 
traditional -aged students^ perhaps reflecting less vocational (or more 
consumer-oriented) goals for adults who attend college. 

Least Important Objectives for Adult Learners . Of the eleven choices 
available in most^ of the thirteen years, the'' least important objectives 




(those with a response rate of 20 percent of less) for adult students were: 
to "adhieve in a performing art," to "write original works," to "create 
artistic works," and to "make a theoretical contribution to science." Many 
adults probably felt it was too late for them to attain such goals. It is 
doubtful that adults would go back to school in order to achieve such creative 
goals anyway. — even though the goal may be important to them personally. 
That is, there are many non-college-related programs in most communities 
which enable adults to partake of the creative arts. 

Other objectives which were important to. adult students (when presented), 
perhaps for the same reasons, were: to "perform or compose music," to "influ- 
ence the political structure," to "join the Peace torps or Vista," to "be an 
expert in finance," and to "become an outstanding athlete." "Becoming a 
community leader" was important for adult students in four of the seven years 
it was presented. To "marry in the next five years," was unimportant in one 
of the three years that it was available as a choice, probably because more 
adult than traditional students were marked already. 

Least Important Objectives for Traditional-aged Students . Except 
for the goal to "marry in the next five years," unimportant goals for tradi- 
tional-aged students were similar to the low adult response ranges. To 
simplify interpretations, the goals from the CIRP questionnaires can be 
grouped into the following general categories: artistic objectives; status 
objectives; social objectives; family objectives; business objectilves; and 
personal objectives. . ' 
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Artisti'c Objectives . None of the four types of artistic goals were 
selected by more than 20 percent of adult or traditional -aged students'^in any 
year. Although the artistic objectives were selected by slightly more 
traditional-aged respondents than .by adult respondents in the 1960s, in the 
-1970s slightly more adults selected to "create actistic works" and to "write 
original works::^ Only to "achieve in a performing art" was consistently a 
more important objective to^ the traditional-aged student. 

Status Objectives . In 1966 and 1978, the status goals of both traditional- 
aged and adult students remained stable, with fluctuations in intervening 
years. Of the status objectives, to "be an authority in my field" was 
important for about '/O percent- of the adult students. As noted before, the 
least important status objective for adults was to "make a theoretical ^ 
contribution to science." " ' 

All of the status objectives seemed to decline in importance in the late 
60s (1968) and started to rise again\in the early 70s. By 1978, most of 
these status objectives returned to the same level of importance as in 1965. Of 
course traditional values were questioned on campuses across the country 
between 1960 and 1970. . ' " 

To "obtain recognition from colleagues" was the only status objective 
which consi'.itently was more important for traditional-aged students than for 
.adult students. To "be an authority in my field" was less important for the 
traditional-aged students until 1974 when it became just as important or a 
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more important objective for the traditional-aged students than for the 
adult students. 

Soci al Objectives : To "help others in difficulty" was the most import 
social objective for adult students. Nor surprisingly, their least importa 
social objective was to "join the Peace Corps or Vista.", To "help others i 
difficulty" was more important for traditional -aged students in the 60s and 
for adult students in the .70s. Other goals which were cons i stent ly moVe 
important to traditional-aged students than to adult students (when offev^ed 

■ - ' ! 

as choices) were to "influence social values;" to "influencle the political 
structure;" ancj to "join the Peace^Corp.s or Vista." 

Family Objectives ^ Not surp'r isingly, to "raise a faraily" was a more 
important family objective for adult students, while to "marry in the next 
five years" was more important for traditional-aged^ students. 

. Interestingly, to "raise a family" has decreased in importance over 
time,, and to "marry in the next five years" has increased in importance ove 
time, reflecting trends in Ame'rican society wherein birthrates have decline 
and divorce rates have increased. 

Business Objectives . To "be successful in my own business" was the 
most important business objective for adult students in the 50s, as was to 
"be very well off financially," which was important in the 70s. To "be an 
expert in finance" uas the lieast import ant ^busi ness objective for adult 
students and traditional-aged students (when presented). 
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However, all of the business objectives were more ^ import ant for traditional 
aged students than for adul.t students (except ""to be an expert in finance"). 
Adults probably had already achieved in' business or weVe resigned to study 



for enjoyment rather- than career reasons. The only business objective which 
'increased in import ance . over time for both groups of students, was to "be very 
well. off financially." Clearly, thi s^ ref 1 ects the difference in the U.S. 
economy between the 60s and 70s.. Business goals were tho'u^jSt to be auto- 
matic in the 1960s jvhile in the 1970s they became, mor.. of a concern. 

V Personal Objectives . To "develop a philosophy of life" was the most 
important personal objective for at least 70 percent of the adult students 
nearly every year it was offered, while to "become an outstanding" athlete" 
was' the least important. 

All of the personal objectives were more important to the trad'i tional- 
' aged students than to the adult students, except for to "develop a philosophy 
of life" and "not [to] be obligated to people." The personal objectives have 
generally declined in importance over time for adult students. 

\ ■ - . ■ 

\ • •■ • 

In general, adults who-enrolled in colleges and universities shared a 
substanti al ly simi 1 ar range of objectives with^the traditional-aged student 
population. Most of the differences are to be expected, easily attributable 
to age or to the possibility that some objectives offered are not central to 
the missions of the higher education system. However, a remaining question 
is whether institutional changes would attract more adults--adul ts who might 
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consider the traditional set-up to be so fulTof barriers, or so oriented to 

/ ■ 

the 18-to-21--year-old, that they do not enroll. . 

Multivariate Analysis . In order to determine which adults were most 
interested in certain broad categories of life goals, multiple regression 
analysis was utilized (Table 42). Four groups of goals were identified for 
regression analysis: artistic, status, social, and business goals. Two other 
groups, personal and family goals,' were excluded since the relevant questions- 
were "not asked in enough years. Interest in each Qf -the four broad groups of 
goals for each respondent was calculated as the average value (where 4 = 
essentTaT, 3 = very important, 2 = somewhat important, 1 = not ' important ) of' 
responses for all the questions falling under that category (that is, artistic 
goals included, the desire to "achieve in a performing art," to "write. or igi nal 
works," and to "create artistic works." To "perform or compose music" was 
excluded since that option was not available after 1968). Table 41 indicates 
which goals fall under each broad heading. The four goals represented ' the 
dependent variables in separate regressions run for respondents from i96'6, 
1970, 1974, and 1978. Independent variables Included personal and socioeconomic 
characteristics, type of institution attended, enrollment status, and major. 

Artistic Goals . Adult women," younger adults, and those adults from\ 
higher SES backgrounds (as measured -by mother's education) were the most 
likely to have artistic aspirations. Sex differences regarding this goal cei 
smaller over time, and the SES effect gets somewhat stronger. The regressions 
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Table 42 
Corre]ates with Life Goals 



* .036 • , 

* . .059 



-.025 



. Ar tist ic ^Status SocTaT Business 

• ear ' WTWOTTW m-wTi^rrm mim-mrm m-imm^ 

Mi^e .1386 .1159 .1245. .1322 . 0954 .0892 .0690 .0761 .0346.0443.0961.0845 ,.1351 .1362 .0%! .1067 

Full-time * .059 * .042 ' * 041 ' 

hrt-im * ...017 -.029 ' * -.031 * ' -.034 

1st time, full-,tine . * ,..020 * .021 -.020 * .'oi9 * 025 

All two-.year p ' -.056 -.048 ' -.091 ' . ■ 

All universities ^ '- 030 ' 

colleges'! ' ^ .053 .043 .076 .037 ' .062 .048 .041 .074 .026' 

Public two-year' -.032 ^-.049 -.039 -.085 ,-.045 -.115'..069 -.078 -.082 

Technical * * , _()3g * * ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ 

Public four-year -.038 ' ..024 ' -.051 -.028 .030' 

Private four-year .043 .018 .028 ' ■ .026 « ' 047 030 

Protestant four -year -.031 .i022 ^ .O32 ' .:027 -.033 -.022 

Catholic four-year .016. .023 ■ 024 

Public universities ' .032 ■ " ' ..092 ' ' ' 

■Private universities. .031 . .029 .018 . ' ' • ^ 

Black public , , .051 ■ . . 

Sex (female = 2) .064 .041 .033 .027 -.234 -.219 -.087 -.100 -.031 - 235 . 189-112-098 

-.035 -.053 -.046 .-.044 -.021 -.047 " ."062 -'o43 .'o70' 

Marital status (carried = 2)* -.049 .054 -.065 i * * . 030 * ' ' '028 

'J'^f . / '•027 ' -.036 -.018 ■ .044 -^047 .079 -.039 -.076 -.030 ' 

--O^O .051 .038 .056 .040 .021 .045 .031 .075 



* = Not available this year. 
Blank = ilot significant. 
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Table 42 (continued) 
Correlates with Life Goals 



\ 



Variable 



Artistic Status ' 

Year irWI??™ WT^OTTM 
R2- .1306 .1159 .^5 .1322 .0954 .0892 .0590 .0781 



Business 

™ 1974 ,1978 -WT^rrarM 

.0346 .0443 .0961 .0845, .1351 .1362 .0961 .1067' 



Mother's education 


■.028 


.024 


.036 


.055 


;045 
















.056 






.020 


Agriculture 


-.035 


..046„ 










.065 


'.066 




..035 


.053 


.048. 


.031 




■.048 


.056 


Biological, sciences 


.013 




.015 


;o2i 


.049 




.109 


.112 




-.040 


.085 


.078 




-.044 


.046 


.039 


Business 


-.055' 


-.086 






.064' 


.049 


.181 


.242 




-.050 


.160 


.210 


.160 


.124 


.251 


.305 


Education 


.010 




.051 


.065 


-.019 


-.029 


.085 


,.117 


.066 




.144 


.168 




-.066 


.035. 


.070 


Engineering 


-.062 


-.062 




- 


.071 




.119 


.154 


-.042 


-.090 


.064 


.091 


.070 




.098 


Ml5 


English 


.124 


.053 


.097 


.102 


-.019 


-.026 


.027 


.038 






.060 


.070 


-.042 


-.042 


.022 


.030 


Arts 


' .237 


.274 


.273 


.286 


-;003 
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.085 


.105 
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.104 


.120 


Health 


• -.035 


-.054 
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.042 


.031 
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.'.195 


.032 




.197 
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-.083 


.035 


.053 


History 


.032 




.030 


.033 




-.026 


.073 


.084 


.069 


.062' 


.159 
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-.023 


.050 
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.067 


.082 






.055 
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Math 
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.042 
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.025 




-.025 


.021 
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.026 


.066 


.031 
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.085 






,047 
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.017 
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.051 
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.083 
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.069 


Social science 


, .063 




.058 


.059 


.041 




.133 


.160 


.101 


.080 


.220 


.244 




-.081 


.049. 


.078 


Technical 














.125 


.136 






.104 


.107 


.048 




.117 


.106 


Non-technical 






".074 


.080 






.136 


.138 






.150 


.159 






.107 


.101 



TZ ~ 

Ifi^S^Jable this year. 
^ Blank = Not ^significant 



1966 
1970 
1974 
1978 



= 5,981 
= 7,819 
= 17,392 
= 12,479 



clearly indicate that those attending two-year colleges, particularly public 
ones^ were less artistically motivated than other adults. This also seemed 
to be the case^for adults in Protestant four -year colleges in 1970 and ,1974. 
On the other hand, adults in private liberal,, arts colleges (other ^than 
Protestant ones) were more motivated toward artistic achievements than most 
other adults in college. < 

A causation problem arises- when, attempting to interpret differences 
by type of institution attended'. It might be that two-year colleges are 
unattractive to adults with artistic interests, and if they improved offerings 
in this area they could attract more students. Or it could be that adults 
with artistic interests prefer the liberal arts college environment, and 
hence do not or would not utilize whatever artistically-oriented programs 
two-year colleges offer. Further analysis is needed here. 

As would be expected, adults who major in education, English, arts, 
history and other humanities and social sciences are more likely than others 
to stress artistic achievements. 

Less expected is the indication that in recent years,- biological and 
physical science majors were also more likely than others (e.g., agriculture,' 
business, engineering, health and preprof essional majors) to seek achievement 
in the arts. Hence, it appears that institutions which allow science majors 
to., partake of artistic experiences as well as science courses may be attractive 
to adults in science fields. This might reflect the more diverse goals of 
students who return to or begin college after the traditional college-going years 
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Status Goals ,. This category refers to scholarly accomplishment and to 
leadership attainment. These objectives were more important to adult men than 
; to adult women, although sex differences decreased over time. Young adults 
and blacks were more interested in status as defined' here than were older 
people and whites. The racial difference was further emphasized by the fact 
that those who attended black colleges were more interested in status, objectives 
than those who attended other types ,of institutions. Status did not seem to be 
important for adults who attended public two-year institutions., 

In recent years,, adults in most of the major field categories seemed 
to desire status achievements (when compared to those undecided about their 
majors).. The strongest ^ major-status links were revealed among business, 
engineering, health, social science, technical , and nontechni cal majors . 

Soci al Goal s . This category refers to a set of activities concerning 
helping others, and with political and social involvement to solve contemporary 
national problems. Although no differences were revealed by age or "SES, 
white and black adults generally seemed somewhat ^more interested ..i n these 
types of activities than other ethnic groups. Again these activities seemed 
to be relatively unimportant for adults who attended two-year colleges. 

Social science, health majors, and surprisingly,, business majors {in \the 

\ ' 

later 70s) were most interested in social goals. The variables included in 
the regressions did not differentiate much among adult students in their 
interest in social goals. . \ 

• : \ ■ 
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Business Goalsr Although women appeared to be less interested in being . 
wel.l-off financially and in business ownership than men "were, these/diff erences 
seemed to have decreased over time. Younger adults had stronger aspirations 
regarding financial achievements, 'and blacks, particularly those in black - 
colleges, were more.motivated in this regard than whites were. .Those adults 
who attended Protestant colleges were less likely- than others to be concerned, 
w.ith^business. achievements. 

A,s would be expected, business, engineering, and technical majors had 
the strongest business orientation; however, arts. majors also expressed 
relatively strong motivation in this regard. 

Finally, -we looked at differences in objectives, of part-time and 
full-time adults in two years:- 1974 and '1978 (Table 43). With a few exceptions 
full-time adults were moreTikely to aim for all the goals on the list. 
However, the differences were not large enough' that the overrepresentati on of 
full-time adults affected the aggregate results described so far. Two 
objectives were more important for ,part-t imers : "raising a family" and 
"having administrative responsibility fotj. the work of others.*' The greatest 
difference was that part-timers were more interested in^raising a family, 
which probably explains why they attended part-time. Many of those part-timers 

c 

who were interested in having administrative responsibility for the work of 
others, probably v/ere attending college to gain promotions in their work. 
What is very clear is that full-timers were more interested in the more 
idealistic objectives. . 



■ " . • . Table 43 ' ^ . 

Objectives, Considered by Adult Respondents to be "Essential" or "Very Important", by Enrollment "Status and Year 

(in percentages] 



Objectives Considered to be Essential or Very Important 



^ , Enrollment Status and Year 

i9M — ~M~IZ 

■Part-time , Fu.ll-tiiiie' Part-tii Pull-time 



Becoming accomplished' in one of the performing arts (acting, 
dancing, etc.) ' 



•Becoming an authority in my field 

Obtaining recognition ffom my colleagues for contributions 
to my. special' field ' ' 

Influencing the political structure ' • 

'Influencing s.'ocial values • , 

Raising a family . 

Havi'ng administrative responsibility for the work of others 

Being very well off financially , 

Helping others who- are in difficulty 

Making a theoretical contribution to science k 

Writing'original works (poems, novels, short stories, etc.) 

•Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, decorating, etc.) 

Being successful in a business of my own • 

Becoming- involved in programs l;o clean up the environment 

Developing a meaningful philosophy of .life ■ 

Participating in a community action program 

Keeping up to 'date with political affairs 

Promote racial understanding 
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Summary . Regarding life goals, there appeared to. be significant sex and 
racial differences in motivations. Moreover, adults in two-year colleges 
seemed to be less motivated to achieve in any of the stated areas. .Under one 
set of assumptions about causation, namely t?'^^dt type of college can affect 
life goals, it would be worth developing policies to encourage adults to 
attend four-year rather than two-year institutions. If that were the case, 
adults might develop stronger motivations 'to accompl i sh ""things of social and 
individual value. 

Cyril Houle, in his book- The Inquiring Mind , (1951), distinguishes three 
types of learning orientations: the goal-oriented, the activity-oriented, 
and the learning-oriented. The goal-oriented individual is motivated 
by accomplishing fairly clear-cut objectives, i;e., those which are vocational 
in nature. The activity-oriented are those who "take part, because they find 
in the circumstances of the learning a meaning which has no necessary con- 
nection, and often no connection at all,", with the content or the announced 
purposes of the activity" (p. 16). They could be motivated by loneliness, 
escape from a personal problem or an unhappy rel ationship, the completion 
of a degree, etc. And finally, the learning-oriented seek knowledge for its 
own sake. Learning for them, is a constant rather than a continu'-ing activity. 
Even thoiTgh Houle calls attention to the ' differences between these three 
learning orientations, he stresses the fact that "no one of the three orienta- 
tions is, after all, i nnately^ better than the others" (p. 29). All of ' 
the adults are continuing learners. Differences among them are just a matter 
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of the emphasis they place on the purposes and values of. adult education. 

1 • . *' 



inference that, over time, adult women who return to schooL.wil.l be seeking 
programs and services more similar to what men have sought in the past. For 
example, women probably will be more anxious to attend s'ubstantive courses 
rather than courses related to hobbies and other consumption activities. , And 
it also seems clear that black adults who return to 'college form a highly , 
motivated group which can be further represented as a source of new students 
in the future. ' . ^ 



Evidence on' declining differences by sex in life .goals leads to the 



\ 
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- Chapter VI II ' " 

Implications of the Study 

This study deals with the largest sample ever ..assembled of adults 
in college: namely, the 172,400 first-year students over the age of 21, 
responded to the Cooperative Institutional Research Program's freshman 
survey between 1966 and 1978. Although the sample overrepresents full-t 
adults and four-year col lege, students (as opposed to part-timers and twa 
college students), findings have . been presented so that differences betw 
these groups can be discerned. In addition, comparisons are made with a 
nationally representative sample of tradi t i onal -aged student s . 

This section of the report attempts to draw out some of the policy 
implications suggested by the data analysis. Although many of these re 
mendations are not new, this report is one of the few places where a la 
scale data base lends {or denies) support to what has been suggested. 0 
analysis was presented in six parts: demographics, college choice,, the 
financing of college education, preparation for college, college plans, 
life goal's. The results from each section of the study" lead to a number 
implications. 

How Colleges Should Accommodate New Clients 

Since more and more adult v/omen are retur^ning to college, ways to 
facilitate their attendance must be considered. In particular, a large" 
V number of these wome'n are returning as part-timers. If it is true as fo 
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younger more traditional-aged students, part-timers generally get less out of 
college than do those who attend full-time, new approaches .to part-time 
education wi 1 1 be needed so that these students can get as much benefit as 
possible from the college experience. At the same time, it ns important to 
find out whether barriers to the full-time attendance of adults, particularly 
women, exist and v/liether these barriers could be removed' by explicit actions 
on the part of the institutions or of various levels of government. Specific 
institutions or programs where adults attend full-time or where part-time 
aclults benefit highly from their experience's should be identified and factors 
leading to these conditions should be isolated. Finally, whether these 
conditions can be. transferred to other institutions should be considered.^. 
Other institutional barriers confronting all" adult students and women in * 
particular include: admissions procedures; university regul ations and/ 
policies like residence requirements and especially the provision of student 
aid (H. Astin, 1976). 

'Increases in the attendance of married women in recent years suggest, 
among other things, that certain institutions have been able to make it 
easier for women with traditional responsibilities to go to college. In-depth 
analysis would reveal whether day-care facilities, transitional and counseling 
programs, and other services, or nontraditional course scheduling have 
facilita.ted this trend. 

As the adult college-going population grows older, special consideration, 
must be given to their needs'. Colleges and universities that have effectively 
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served'-people in their twenties are not necessarily the ones that will be 
most effective for older returnees; Moreover, as older adults become 

/ 

interested in college attendance, greater concern for their admissibility, is 
necessary. ^While adults are* prone to matriculate at open admission,^ public 
institutions (The College Board,. 1980), the utility of high, school /grades and 
test scores for admissions decisions at/moderately or highly selective 
institutions is likely to be very limited . Specif ical ly, older persons will 
have lower grade-point averages due to grade inflation in recent: years'. 
Adjustments for this factor must be made.- 

Since more and more of the adults in college have attended previously, 

concern for the transferability of previous courses for degree credi ts is 

' ■ 

necessary. Problems of the validity ,bf courses taken many ye'-ars earlier will 
have' to be addressed. On the one haqd, a physics course of 1950 might only 

be equivalent to high school physics Itoday. Jet when cours/es can be equated, 

1 ■ ' ■ ' - 

part icul arly courses in the humanities wliere Shakespeare ' s; pi ays, for example 

have not changed, perhaps arbitrary time limits for retention of credit 

should be removed. If the prediction fs true that the numbers of traditional 

aged college attenders are declining, then certain institutions, because of 

the.ir need for bodies, may find it advant cigeous to force students to repeat 

courses that they have already taken, thus\generat i ng course enrol Iments and 

budget subsidies. Such temptations should be resisted, since colleges that 

do not impose such requirements will almost certainly be more attractive to 

t 

\ 

adults seeking degrees. ' • 

\ * . 
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It is cl'e^r that- the proportion of minority-group members who enrol led^ 
in college was higher among adults than among traditional-aged students. Yet 
many minority-oriented programs are aimed at tr adi ti onal -aged students. 
Exceptions to this general i zatiori_shoul d be identified, and their effective- 
ness evaluated. 

If most adults select two-year colleges, the hopes expressed by four-year 
institutions that adults will make up for^.the declining number of college-bound 
18-to-21-year-olds will be unf ul.f Vl'led-/' Moreover, tradi t ional -aged students in 
the two-yea; college sector apparently benefit less from the college experience 
than do those in four-year institutions: This may be irrelevant for adults; 
organizations like the American Association for Community and Junior Colleges 
claim that adults want programs with, a future and the four-year college 
curriculum does not answer this need. Adults have a vocational orientation 
vvhich causes them to seek out two-year and community colleges. Moreover, 
two- and four-year colleges might be designed to meet different goals: e.g., 
two-year colleges could be geared toward meeting immediate goals and four-year 
colleges toward meeting long-range goals. 

Adults perceived a narrower range of choices available to, them than 
did traditional students. The major constraints on adults were cost, -location, 
and program. If a low status sector, is perceived by working adults to be al 1 
that is available, this. may explain their low use of tuition remission 
programs. Hence senior institutions must make greater efforts to give 
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their students financial aid and work opportunities. Course offerings may 
have to be adjusted with respect to time and method of delivery, as well as 
content, "if adults are to be attracted. 



..While acknowledging that for many institutions, the most promising way 
to maintain enrollments will be to identify and serve new kinds of students, 
Mayhew (1979) points out a number of dangers and pitfalls. 

The. first of these dangers is that if new students are served on the 
campus itself, their very presence could so alter the character of the 
institution that, in the long run, it might lose its appeal to its 
traditional clients. Chatham College has created programs in manage- 
ment and communications for adult women that are quite popular. The 
. proportion of total enrollment that is composed of these women has ^ 
grown and could grow still larger. However, the women of traditional 
college age on campus have begun to resist the presence of larger 
numbers of older women on campus. Should that resistance intensify,; 
it could produce an enrollment crisis in the group of women aged 
eighteen to twenty-two. For this reason, in all except the quite 
large institutions, programs for new kinds of students might better be 
conducted off campus, or at night, ar in the summer, so that participants 
will not. mingle with the traditional students. The charm of the idea 
of integrating,new and traditional students and using underutilized 
classroom space and faculty time is offset by the dangers of changing, ■ 
for the worse, the public image of the institution, (p. 183) 



Of course, there are other reasons to separate programs for adults from 
regular campus activities, in particular, convenience to the geographic and • 
timing heeds of adults. In the late 1950's, during the debates over even- 
ing colleges, it was argued that adults benefitted most from separate pro- 
grams that could cater to their special needs (McMahon, 1950). At the same 
time, the problem of how to prevent the downgrading of the educational 
experience by separating programs for adults must be considered. Tenured 
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faculty may not want to teach off campus or at odd hours, or they may resist 
attempts to develop new curricula, even if enrollment declines are the 
alternative. The temptation is to hire adjunct or part-time faculty to teacli 
adults off campus, because they are much less costly, and this practice could 
seriously alter the quality of programs (see Solmon, Ochsner & Hurwicz, 
1979). 

Another of Mayhew's (1979) cautions is particularly relevant to institu- 
tions attempting to cultivate a new adult clientele* He warns of misjudging 
the potential market for new programs. Since many adults are already attending 
college, additional older people must be attracted in order to compensate 
for the declining pool of traditional students, and these people might be 
harder to convince about the worth of attending college. Since more high 
school graduates have attended college since the. 1960s than previously^ 
college will lose some of its lure for adults wanting to make up for previous 
disadvantage. Breneman and Finn (1978) caution, "And because adult enrollments 
are vocationally driven, as the economic value of a college degree declines, 
as seems likely, mot ivat ion ■ to earn the degree will also decrease" (pp. 

154-155). However, the long-term economic value of college degrees is still 

♦ 

uncertain but may improve. Thus, attempts to redesign institutions in order 
to attract adults must be workfed out carefully. 

Academic reputation was a very popular reason given by both adult 
and traditional-aged students- for selecting their particular colleges. 
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This reason dominated both over time and across institutional types, which. was 
surprising because adults most often attended two-year colleges not generally 
viewed as academically superior to other types of colleges. It could have 
been that students were either making comparisons with other nearby colleges 
with equally low, or lower reputations, or "good academic reputation" could 
have been interpreted in ways different from the interpretat ions used in many 
national ranking studies (for example, a college known to have a good auto 
repair program might be viewed by some students as having a good academic 
reputation). Cross (1978) says: "If that 'missing link' can be supplied 
[between learners and resources], the learning society can be a reality" (p. 
43). If this is true, col leges--particuTarly those that offer superior 
programs--should make special efforts to inform potential adult clients of 
what they have to offer. For example, do adults know what choosing a nearby 
two-year college will mean to them in ten or fifteen years? Again, those 
people affiliated with two-year and community colleges feelthat national 
information on selectivity are not useful to adults because adults' sources 
of information on quality are very differerjt from those used by traditional- 
aged students. They believe that adults know the quality of local colleges 
and programs, just as they are aware of the real and unreal possibilities 
facing them. 

Although we can list many barriers facing those adults considering 
a return to college, probably the most interesting (and most complex) ones 
involve finances. To understand the financial situation of adults, several 
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issues must be addressed, particularly the true costs involved and. the 
. sources of funds available to adults, and the effects of financial constraints 
on their choices. In- most cases, adults base their decision to attend 
college on a different set of cost considerations than that, .used by students 
of traditional college age. If the adult is working, he or she may be 
forced to reduce time on the job and, unless, paid educational leave is 
available, a reduction in income could result. Even high-level professionals . 
may find their earnings ^^reduced if they have to cut back on outside consulting 
activities to attend college. Although it might be argued that eighteen-year- 
old high school graduates also forego earnings if they attend college, the 
burden of this cost is probably higher for the .older student who has fixed 
expenses (such as" mortgage payments), which the younger student is unlikely to 
incur. Moreover, adults with young children are faced vy4.th the additional 
costs of child care when they must be away from home to attend classes. 
Hence, it is important to know the extent to which adults delay entry or 
re-entry into college until these costs are reduced (e.g., when the children 
are grown and the house paid for). 

Some observers argue that, tomaximize adult access to institutions 
of higher education, tuition for adult students should be kept as low as 
possible. ^ Institutions' must provide education at costs that both. the students 
and society can afford (Boyer, 1975; Fuller, 1978), and per-course fees 
should be equalized f or- part-t ime and full-time students (Bishop & Van Dyk, 
1977; O'Keefe, 1977), unless, as mentioned previously, there are real differ- 
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ences in the costs of providing the services. 

Of course, if there" were ways for adults to cover the costs of attending 
college, the burden of these costs would be reduced. And it might be argued 
that adults have more sources of support than do younger students, since more 
adults have jobs, the ability to borrow from banks, and years in which to 
accumulate savings.^ 

The justification for subsidizing adults who attend college is complicated., 
If the benefits sought from college are private (that is, if they accrue 
only to the student and not to the larger society), many economists would 
argue that public subsidy is unwarranted. And most job-related benefits, as 
well as leisure-time or consumption benefits, are clearly private gains. 
If, however, a college education is considered a national entitlement (i.e., 
adults who were denied financial support earlier when they would have been 
eligit-le have a right to that aid later in life), or if the college education 
of adults is viewed as b^enefitting society (by increasing socioeconomic ' 
mobility, enhancing national productivity, and changing values, attitudes, 
and behav.for in socially desirable ways) then the availability of financial 
aid to adults becomes a major, concern . Therefore before we can discuss the 
adequacy of financial aid for adults, a discussion of their goals and of the 
results of their attending college is in order. .• '■ 

It was found that, although most adult freshmen express at least. some 
concern about financing their education, part-time adult students 



are significantly less likely to express such concern than are those enrolled 
full-time. Not surprisingly, blacks and adults from poorer families had the 
most concern about financing their college educations, and adult women and 
younger adults (22-to-25-years-old} displayed more financial concern than men 
and older adults did. 

The major sources adults used to finance their educations differed from 

o 

those of traditional -aged freshmen. Whereas tradi tional -aged students 
tended to rely on family aid and savings from part-time or summer employment, 
adults tended to rely on personal savings, mi 1 it ary benefits, or regular* 
employment. Adult undergraduates wp.re also much more likely than were their 
traditional-aged counterparts to borrow in order to finance their college 
educations. 

Most adults must work to pay for college* Unless colleges at all levels, 
but particularly the four-year institutions, are willing to adjust to this 
need, their attractiveness to adult students will be limited. In particular, 
regul ar .courses will have to be offered at times when working adults can 
attend. This factor is clearly important in explaini.ng the lure of the 
community coMeges for adults.^ Yet excessive work obligations may limit. the 
impact of college on adults, and so,, the possibility of offering nonwork aid 
must be, reconsidered, o 

Adults had better access to federal aid programs than we expected. 

> 

Yet their higher basic living costs Jimit the effectiveness of aid programs. 
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especially in terms of their choice of college and their persistence in 
college. The needs tests for adults may have to be different from those 
for traditional students. It is important to know how adults would be 
affected by alternative treatments of ability-to-pay calculations. One 
example is independent, student status.: Should married students be able to 
declare themselves independent of spouse for aid eligibility purposes, 

61 Bill assi'stance has greatly helped many adults returning to college. 
The effects of the declining availability of such aid must be further analyzed 
Moreover^ subsidized loan programs are more appealing to adults than to 
traditional students. The recent elimination of income limitations on 
certain loan programs may be particularly useful in encouraging adults to 
return to and remain in college. How recent changes in eligibility require- 
ments for loan programs affect. adult attendance is a question that should be 
inonitored carefully. 

Specific proposals for financing the education of adults include turning 
the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant program into an entitlement program 
by allowing those traditional students eligible for financial aid, but who 
choose not to go to college immediately, to use the aid at any later point in 
life (Bishop & Van Dyk, 1977). This proposal poses some problems, which, 
underlie the difficulties adults have in getting financial aid. If BEOGs are 
provided to aid the needy, how can we justify use by adults whose financial 
position has greacly improved since their teen-age years. 
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Another problem is that students must attend college at least half-time 
:>to qualify for BEOGs. Those adults who attend less than half-time are 
ineligible for aid. Should this part icul ar -provi sion of the program be 
changed? The variation in institutional amj federal definitions regarding 
less than full- oV part-time status wiH also need to be addressed. Another 
question that, remains unanswered is: Do adults not receive aid because they 
do not qualify for awards, or because they do not know about programs for • 
which they are eligible? If the problem is lack of information, some solutions 
are obvious. 

So far, we have only touched on a major element in the financing of 
college by adults. Most policy assumes that adults who work clearly have a 

...revenue source to cover at least part if not all of their education expenses* 
However, if employed adults who return to school are used to spending (or 

•need to spend) most of their current earnings, then their normal salaries 
may not. cover the additional expenses of education, unless they change their 

Jiving standards. For these people, the problem of finance may simply be one 
of increasing demands' on adequate financi al resources and' something like a 
mortgage payment deferrment program might help. For others^ the unemployed, 
who may be at rock bottom financially, this may be the very reason- they are 
returning to school, despite unemployment regulations which make college 
attendance illegal in the collection of benefits, A related issue is 

5 

"independent student" ' status. A married person may not be able to use a 
spouse's earnings to pay for college. The question is: How much of an 
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^•^ adult's (or spouse's) salary can reasonably be viewed as a source of funding 
' \f:or college? 

\ .. Another set of issues regarding educat ioa-work links for adults involves 
who works at what and the impact of occupation on education choices. Only 
by comp.aring the nonattenders with adults in college^ can we see whether 
the unemployed homemakers or working adults -are more likely to attend. Other 
ques^ons arise: Is job level related to propensity to atttmd? Are men more' 
^ likely^ to be working while in college than women are? What are the work 
experiences pf adult students--including on-campus/off-campus jobs and number 



of hours^worked? Do jobs constrain adults in their choice of institutions? 
Is the nq^cessity to work a major reason for attending part-time? If so, do 
part-time\ a^ttenders work full-time or part-time? What job-related differences 

are evident when part-time and full-time adult students are compared?' 

\ " 

PerhapV the most vital set of issues related to the financing of education 
for working ^adults involves opportunities to participate in paid educational 
leave and for tuition remission programs sponsored either by the employer or. 
by a labor unl'on (see Charner, 1980). 

Burkett (|977) has suggested th^at organized education be subsidized 
by outside agencies such as private philanthropic, state, and national 
foundations; so far, most major efforts in 'this direction seem to come from 
the corporate sector. Other proposals for increasing adult participation ^ in 
higher education include tax allowances (Boyer, 1975; O^Keefe, 1977) and a 
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depreciation allowance for job obsolescence (London, Wenkert, & Hagstrom, 
1953). (Tuition tax credit proposals have not done w.ell in the Congress 
despite their popularity with various groups. ) Yet most adults v^ho already 
have access to emplojer^subs idizecj tuition remission plans have not taken 
advantage of them. Willard Wirtz (1979) believe?, that such programs may 
represent an economical ,way to meet part of the employee development costs 
and also be valuable to educational administrators whose largest concern has 
been about current and prospective declines in enrollment. Therefore he 
says, "there is both curiosity and concern about the apparent gap here betwen 
opportunity afforded and opportunity taken" (p. 2.). - Others also^notice that 
tuition aid is a significant "untapped resource " (Charner, Knox, LeBel, 
Levine, Russell, Shore, 1978). Whether paid educational leave which would 
eliminate or reduce opportunity costs of tuition remission programs, would 
get more takers is uncertain. And the willingne^jS of many employers to 
develop such programs is questionable. In some cases, unions might bargain 
for such fringe benefits, but the cost of these programs would be huge. 



Providing educational leave from jobs or subsidization by employers 
has also been suggested as a means of updctMng job skills, increasing worker 
morale,, and so forth (Eide,' 1973; Sheats, 1965). Of course, there is a* 
difference between college attendance and formal or informal progr*ams offered 
by employers. Many firms believe that they can provide relevant information 
more cheaply in-house than by sending workers back to school. The GI Bill of 
Rights for veterans confirms the positive effects of subsidizing educational 
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undertakings. For example, subsidies substantially increased the educatio 
attendance of Vietnam veteran^;* Previously, men in the armed forces were 
less likely to attend college because they were already undergoing on-the- 
. training, and the free correspondence schools available to them did not fi 
the census definition of "school attendance." The question arises, however 
Should a returning 21-year-old veteran who enlisted after h^1gh school and 
then went on to college after two or three years in the armed forces be 
viewed a^s an adult- in college or as a slightly delayed traditional student 

Subsidization of both formal and informal educational activities by 
employers and others must be critically examined. If adi?lt: return to' 
education for job advancement, the question of the duration or persistenc 

of the benefits of the endeavor is important. The fifty-year-old who retu 

I 

to college for job. advancement, will benefit for only fifteen years or so. 
The teenager who goes to college, will be working for forty--five years or 
more. Hence, the benefit/cost ratio is higher^ for the younger person. 
Similarly, as workers get old^x:^ the employer's incentive to subsidize 
their further education declines. 

In other countries, employees usually stay vnthone employer for thei 
whole working careers, but in the United States, when the employer provide 
job-related training, workers vn'll tend either to demand salary increases 
to leave for other jobs. Hence, the lack of firm loyalty ^di scour ages empl 
"subsidization. Further study is necessary to get a better idea of the ful 
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range of learning activities in which adults participate (particularly those 
outside xol leges) and to see whether those^ who use other training methods are 
more or less likely than others |to be attending college. 

In some ways, the value (witK respect to job advancement) of returning 
to college depends upon a person's field of study. The. skills of engineers 

become obsolescent more quickly than those of some other workers. Thus, 

/ 

their skills may need periodi^c retooling. But most engineers eventually move 
^to administrative posts, so- it might be cheaper to hire newly graduated 
engineers than to send those with obsolete skills back to school. Perhaps 
^gineers needing their skills updated shouldj'gp back to business schools • 
instead. , ' * ' , 

■-^The basic question here is: How prevalent is employer siibsi-dy, paid 



I 



education leave, and tuition remission? Simi l^ly, • to what extent do unions 



assist their members to return to college: Are. workers in uni-on-sponsored 
courses encouraged to^ take courses oriented toward union polities and activities?,^ 
Does subsidization of educational activities by -employers differ. for older 
and for younger wprk*ers-? Does suth subsidization depend on a 'person's field 
/ « jof s^dy and occupation? Are differences in participation rates by. age, 

field, jsnd other variables due to differences m the employee's interest in 
or knowledge of the programs? v 

/"Finally, pol icy -makers' must know what proportion of working adults 

A .-'^ ' . 

are eligible for employer subsidies. Why do many adults no": take advantage " 

- • ■ • V . ' 

< • ■ ' .. ^ ■■ . 
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ofthese programs? . How many do not even know about the programs available 
to them through their employers or unions? Is knowledge of or participation 
in such programs dependent on job level or other personal and prior educational 

-a U 

characteristics? These are difficult questions to answer. 

C * • 

It seems clear that adults who attend college come less wel 1 -prepared 
than do younger students. The only caveat here is that, although adults 
responding to the CIRP surveys were more likely thah traditional students to 
say that they were less well prepared and^need remediation, the two groups 



may'.not really differ. Perhaps both groups are ill-prepared, but the adults 
are more real i stjic;^or perhaps adults are ^>s well prepared but lack the 
self-confidence. ' ■ 



AnotheV avenue to pursue with respect to the relative preparation 
of :ddults and traditional-aged students is to develop mechanisms for reality 
testing.- Institutions should not rely upon adults' own perceptions- or upon 
stereotypes. And even competency tests such as the SAT may be misleading, 
both because they may have built-in biases and because highly able adults may 
not liave as much experience in dealing with these tests as recent high school 

i . - 

.graduates do. Perhaps personal interviews coupled with recognition of the 
-value of earlier experiences, might enable better assessment of the. preparation 
and- capabi 1 i ties of older applicants. Nevertheless, remediation may be; 
crucial, just as a more careful consideration of requirements, prerequisites, 
course loads, and course contents are. Institutions may have to choose 
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betv/een attempting to bring adults up to generally accepted standards, 
and changing these standards to make them more consistent with the purposes 
adults have for returning to college. But there is some fear that changed 
standards will -end up as lower standards. Although changing standards may be 
easier and more appealing to this potential clientele in the short run, the 
former may. yield greater payoffs over time. Additionally, as adults indicate 
their interest in and concern for program quality as a major factor in 
matriculation decisions, lowering standards would be counter to the best 
interests of the institution and their adult students. The goal of adult 
degree programs and federal policy, obviously is not to create a two tier • 
structure for degree quality. Who should pay for the efforts to deal with 
poorly prepared adults in college is a vital economic and -educational . issue. . 
But ignoring the problem of lack of preparation, if 1t does exist, will both 
limit adult enrol Ime -ts and minimize the benefits for those who do attend. 

A major factor in the. college choice of adult students is that they 
must usually live at home. This s-ituation may not be immutable: A^dults 
might be willing to. live on or near campus if subsidized housing were- more 
available to them. At present, however, most colleges cannot offer their 
adult students satisfactory housing, an unfortunate fact given the considerable 
evidence that traditional students benefit greatly from living, on campus and 
the undeniable fact that adult students who live in off -campus housing (other 
than their own honies) must shoulder heavy financi al burdeni,^ As a result, 
adult students becpme immobile and are forced to attend colleges near their 
homes. 
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Since the degree aspirations of adults are somewhat lower than those* of 
traditional students (perhaps merely because their goals are more specific to 
begin with, or their goal is not to attain a degree), colleges must be chary 
ir. extrapolating the upper, division or graduate enrollments, of adults from 
their attendance rates in the first year. Moreover, the possibility of^ 
developing programs to raise the aspirations of returning adults should be 
considered. Despite their initial disadvantages in preparation or self-confi 
dence, some suggest that adult students are better prepared than their 
younger counterparts because they are prepared in other ways, that is, 
motivated to make the effort and ready to work -- more focused in their 
learning. 

Our data clearly show;that most adult freshmen are in college to make 
up for previous disadvantages or to get ahead in their careors. The data 
base does not include many members of the upper-middle class who are seeking 
leisure-time consumption activities, as is indicated by the preponderance 
of students choosing majors and careers* in business to the exclusion of 
the humanities, in particular. Moreover, the- adult students in the HERI 
data base have life go.als centering on work and status rather" than on 
leisure. Particular note of this finding must be .taken by humanities depart- 
ments who hope to solve their declining enrollment problems by replacing' 
traditional-aged students with adults (Solmon, Ochsner, & Hurwicz, 1979). 
Moreover, colleges which hope to get adults ^into any major and then to 
redistribute enrol Imentrbased incomes among departments must'^be prepared to 
open and/^expand their business program and firms should couch offers to 
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employees of opportunities to return, to. school in terms of career .advancement 
rather than leisure time activity alone. 



Since virtually all research on college impact and on th£ value of a 
college education has concentrated on the traditional 18-to-22- year-old 
student, our notions of good educational policy and practice are based 
on this group, and- we may' have to revise these notions when evaluating higher 
education for adults, as is clearly demonstrated by the work of Alexander . 
Astin. In Four Critical Years (1977), Astin concludes that (traditional -aged) 
students get more out of college if they "get involved": 



The fact that most measures of student involvement are associated 
with greater-than-average changes in entering student characteristics 
.supports the hypothesis that many changes after college entry may be 
attributed in part to the college experience rather than to maturation. 
For certain outcomes, student involvement is more strongly associated ■ 
with change than either entering freshnian characteristics or institu- 
tional 'characteristics. There is, to be sure, someconfounding of 
involvement with other factors. Students who live in college dormitories 
rather than at home, for example, tend to come from more affluent 
• families- and are more likely to attend four-year rather than two-year 
CO I leges. : .Nevertheless, involvement measures are strongly associated 
.with many'outct}mes even after the effects of student and institutional 
characteristics are considered. , Major findings for nine forms of 
involvement are summarized: place of residence, honors programs, 
undergraduate research participation, social fraternities, and soror- 
ities, academic involvement, student-faculty interaction, athletic 
Involvement, involvement in student government, and verbal aggressive- 
ness, (p. 220) 

^ . ■ - '.' . 

Adults usually do not get as involved during college as do traditional- 
aged students (particularly in nonacademic spheres). They live off campus 
rather than in residence hal'ls. They are likely to attend part-time rather 
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than ful 1-time. 'They get less nonreturnable financial aid, take out more 
loans, and are forced to work off campus rather'than as research assistants. 
They generally do not participate in^ extracurricul ar activities, athletics, 
or student government. They do not get pledged to fraternities or' sororities. 
And they rarely have as much time to interact with faculty as do students who 
are "always on campus." Thus, some might argue that either we must be 
resigned that they will benefit less from the exp'erience, or we must effect 
ch'anges in our institutions of higher education to facilitate adult involve- 
m.ant (McMahon, 1960). 

If the model of the traditional student is applied, it appears that 
adults are deprived of important learning experiences and will not developT 
the same high motivation to benefit from college that younger, more involved 
students have. Hence they will benefit less from college attendance. But' 
why should the same model be used for adults and for younger students? The 
former enter college'with different goals and motives than those of traditional 
students. Presumably, adults have .already ''grown up" and so do not need 
college to help them mature. Moreover, adults have to make greater sacrifices 
to attend college than do recent high school graduates. .Thus, it seems 
realistic to assume that' adults are less in need of the motivational' benefits 
of involvement. 

Moreover, adults generally are highly, involved in the academic aspects 
of college. A recent study by C. Robert Pace (1979) seems to confirm this ■ 
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view.- He finds that adult students exert a higher quality of effort than 
do younger students in library use, classroom or course lear^ning, faculty 
contact, writing experiences and scientific laboratory work, hut a lower 
quality of effort in a multitude of nonacademic or extracurricular activities. 
Thus, adults attend college to maximize their academic and intel lectual gains 
rather than to gain a "whole life experience." Yet adults report" more N'mp act 
("gains") than do traditional students in intellectual and personal development 
areas .(Green, 1980). Nor should we assume that'this attitude is'wrong. ■ \ 
After all, adults are usually busy, with other types of noncollege activities: ' 
family, work, leisure. These arguments lead to the conclusion/that efforts 
to restructure higher education so that adults can participate ,in the same 
ways, as tra'ditionaT . students do may be misdirected, asi,well as costly and. 
difficult to achieve. Nevertheless, as already noted, colleges should make 
certain changes to facilitate adult access, choice, and persistence and to 
ensure that from the college experience, adults get those benefits which they 
seek and which are socially desirable.^ 

These adaptations become particularly important when we recognize the r 
alternative forms of education available to adults. It must be stressed that 
the hERI adult sample includes only those adult students outside extension 
programs. This may explain why certain stereotypes of returning adults are 
not confirmed here. However, in anticipating, a huge flow of adults into 
traditional curricula, colleges must be aware thaf.extension, as well 
as informal learning settings of many types are their greatest competitors. 
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The literature on adults in" education attests to thei;imany different 
forms that the education of adults can^take. Harrington '(1977)- points out 
that there are differences between adult education, continuing education, and. 
extension. According to Harrington, adult education serves.."those who have 
completed or interrupted their schooling and are entering a college or 
university or are coming into contact with a higher education pVogram after 
an interval away from the classroom" (p. xii). Continuing education, though 
often used as a synonym for^adult education, is used by (Harrington to refer 
to those returning to school to build on previous training. . Extension covers 
both formal and informal activities of higher education, but it differs from 
adult education in that it applies to youthful students . as wel 1 as to adults 
and is little used by private colleges and universities. Harrington therefore 
refers to extension as specific work of cooperative extension and of general 
extension divisions. 

Others do not clearly distinguish between different types of education 
for adul.ts. For example, Ziegler (1,972) sees recurrent education as one 
possible future model for aclult education. Recurrent education is seen by 
\the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (1973) as alternating 
incidental and life;long learning with more organized and intentional educational 
opportunities. Gass (1973) believes that recurrent education is possibly the 
best hope for connecting careers, education, and. the economic system. 

The distinction made by some between education and learning becomes - 
important here (Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1973). . 
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Learning is seen as being necessary for survival and taking place in many 
situations. Education on the other hand,- involves organized and structured 
learning activities confined to an intentionally created situation. Therefore, 
while learning can.be part of the 1 ifelong ^learning movement, education 
cannot because it 'occurs only at a very specific time and place. This 
distinction is questionable when applied to the adult population because 
adults are more likely than traditional-aged students to learn. or become 
educated at many different types of educational institutions. Most see 
education as part of a broader endeavor included within the framework of 
lifelong learning. 

The education of adults takes place in a variety of settings: e.g.,. 
formal colleges, informal re^ading, and courses offered by businesses, the 
military, the YMCA, churches and so on (The Advisory Panel on Research Needs 
in Lifelong Learning during Adulthood, 1978). As mentioned earlier, there is 
much literature on the evening college movement published. dQririg the late 
1950s and early 1960s. Evening colleges are merely degree-granting coUeg.es 
for part-time. students (McMahon, 1960). The obvious characteristic differen- 
tiating the evening college from other colleges is the time when the classes 
are held. Another characteristic is its inherent function of providing 



higher education for part-time adult students who must spend daytime hours in 
other pursui-ts. These people may be seeking degrees or not.^ The evening 
college movement worked against preventing higher education from becoming an 
economic class privilege in America* ^ ' 
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Specific proposals for alternatives to formal adult educational programs 
include the extended campus, the special adult degree, individualized study, 
external degree programs, summer school, the educational passport, the 
continuing education unit (CEU), and provision of educational leave from 
jobs. 

Schlaver (1977) describes many of these alternatives. The external 
campus involves Gxternar study under existing curricula that' leads to a 
traditional degree. With this alternative, adjustments are made in scheduling 
time and place, residency requirements, and-delivery systems, the special 
adult degree involves programs where objectives, curriculum content, and 
methodology meet the special needs and interests of adults. Most of these 
programs provide a broad lij^ral ra ler than vocational or professional 
education. Individualized study involves making learning contracts which 
apply to work as well as to study. Under this arrangement, the institution 
sponsoring the individual specifies a bare minimum of general requirements. 
External degree programs give specific attention to the evaluation of knowledg 
from experience rather "than from course work. ,-; 

Summer school^ and the/educational passport (Harrington, Vj77; Summerskill 
& Osander, 1975) have been suggested as alternatives for adult learning 
to augment the traditional educational opportunities available informal 
educational institutions. The educational passport is an orderly record 
achievements (i.e., credentials for the educational world) that can be 
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presented, as a student moves throu;^^ the educat i onal system^(and the 
business world. Continuing Education Units (CEU) discussed by Harrington 
(1977) were recently introduced as a measure of participation in noncredit 
courses . . ^ 

If they are to attract new adults to their programs^ traditional colleges 
and universities must be aware of the efforts of their compet^itors in bringing 
education to older Americans. Three courses are open to them: They can make 
the necessary adaptation within their present contexts (assuming that they 
know what changes are necesssary); they can try to repi i cate what extension, 
noncol legi atei and informal settings offer; or they can remain as they 
are--valuable only to those adults who can cope with their demands. The 
choice of one of these courses will determine! the impact of adults on our 
colleges- and of our colleges on adults. 
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■Table A-1 

Reasons Noted by Adult Male Respondents as "Very Important" 
in Selecting This College, by Marital Statuj, Year and Sex 
(in percentages) 

' •■.../ 
• ■ / 

I. V j 

Reasons Marital Status and Year ■ / 

■ / 



• 






1975 




1978 


/ 






Harriet 


1, Married, 


1 


Married, ' 


/ 

Npried, 




' Not ■ 


living with not 'living 


Mot 


living with 


not livinq 


■ 


Marrjed 


spouse 


with spouse 


married 


spouse 


vfith spouse 


Relative/parent 


> 6 


' 4 


-7 




2 


/ ^ 


Friend 


"11 


11 


14 


10 ' 


9 / 


14 


Guidance counselor 


6 


5 


5 


5 


4 / 


6 


Teacher ' 


4 


2 ' 


3 ■ 


4 


, 3 / 


2 " 


College representative recruited me 


3 


I 


5 


3 


/ 


6 


Opportunity to live away from home 


6 


1 


6 








Low tuition 


28 


31 


33 


18 


20 


25 


Academic reputation of t'he college 


43 


40 


' 49 


46 


42 


45 


Offered financial assistance 


18 


16 


22 : 


16 


13 




Special educational program offered 


35 


38. 




31 


32 


41 


I was not accepted anywjiere else 








2 ■ 


1 


3 


I wanted' to live at home 


11 ' 


25 


13 , . 


■ 10 


26 ■ 


16 


Someone who had been here before 














advised me to go ' | 


■ 16^ 


17 


20 ■ 


16 


/l4 


21 ' ' 


I could not get a jobj' . 


9 


8 


12 








It will .help me get abetter job , 

■ i 


. 57 


65 


■ 70 

.1 
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• Table A-2 

Reasons Noted by Adult Female Respondents as "Very Important" 
in Selecting This College, by Marital Status, Year and Sex 
(in percentages) 



Reasons 



Marital Status and Year 



1975 



1978 



, Married, 
Not living with not Tiving 
Married ■ spouse with spouse 



Married, Married, 
Not living with not living 
married spouse with spouse 



Relative/parent 


. 6 


6 


7 


4 


4 


6 


Friend 


12 


11 


15 


12 ' 


9 


■ 12 


Guidance counselor 


6 


. 6 


10 


5 


4 • 


6 


Teacher 


. 4 


3 


4 


4 


2 


4 


College representative recruited m 


3 


2 


.4 


3 


2 


4 


Opportunity to live away from hoine 


5- 


1 


2 








Low tuition 


36 


39 


41 


22 


25 


24 


Academic reputation of the college 


51 


48 


52 


51 


45 


49 


Offered financial assistance 


26 


' 14 


30 


23 


12 


32 


Special educational program offered 


49 


50 .. 


54 • 


43. 


43 


46 


I was not accepted anywhere else 








2' 




1 


I wanted to live at home 


19 - 


46 


25 


■ .19 


26 


Someone who had been here before 










advised me to go 


20 


20 


26 


.17 


15 


21 


I could not get a job 


11 


8 


17 








It will help-me get a better job 


70 


71 


84 • 









Table A-] 



FinaiiCial Concern of Adult Respondents, by Marital Status and year 

I in percentages) • 



Financial Concern 



Marital Status and year 
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1975 



1978 







Married, , Married, 




Married, 


Married, - 




Not 


living with not living 


Not ■ 


■living with 


not living 




Married 


spouse,, with spouse 


married 


spouse 


with spouse 


No concern 


30 ■ 


46 • 23 


27 


41 


24 


Some concern 


40 


36 ■ .37 ■ „ 


42 


40 


41 


Major concern 


30 


IB ■ 40 


30 • 


19 


35 



.-I 



193 



194 



Table A-4 



Financial Concern of Adult Respondents, by Year and Enrollment Status 

{in percentages) 
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Financial 
Concern 






Enrol Iment Status 
and Vear 










1974 


1978 






Part 


Full- 


Part- 


Ful 1- 






t ime 


time 


time 


t ime 


No concern 




58 


35 


"47 


28 


Some concern 




27 


39 


36 


43 


Major concern 




15 


. 25 


17 


29 



Source of First Year's Educational Expenses^ for White Adult Respondent's, 
by Institutional Type and fear 
. (in percentage's) 



Source of First Year's Educational ExpenseT 



Instituti'onal Type and Year" 



1974' 



1978 



All. All All All All. All , All All' 
2-year 4-year univer- black 2-year 4-year univer- blacfe 
colleges colleges sities colleges colleges colleges sities colleges 



Parental, family aid, or gifts 

Grants and Sciiolarships : 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 
College work-study grant 
State scholarship or grant 
College grant (other than above) 
Xocal Of private scholarship or grant 
Other private grant 

Loans : 

Federally guaranteed student loan 
National direct student loan 
Loan froffl college 
Other loan 
yprk and Savings : 
Part-tinie or summer work 
Otfier part-tioie work while at^tending ■ 
college ■ 

, Full-time work while attending college 
Full-time work 
Savings from summer work 
Personal savings 
Spouse 

GI benefits from your military service 
Federal benefits from pa|:ent's military 
service . * 
Parent's social security benefits 
. Other . 

]er!c 



18 

13 
5 
5 
8 



8 

3 



37 



29 


29 


16. • 


13 


21 


25 


21 


18 














15 


19 




20 


19 


25 


7 


6 


6 


5 


6 


7 • 


7 


12 


,9 


13 


4 


, 9 


9 


6 


16 


11' 


11 ' 


8 


13. 


14 


12 








4 


12 


11 


12 


12 


7 


7 
















3 ■ 


3 


■ 3' 


] 


20 


17 


1 


7 


16 


16." 


2 


12 


11 


■ 8 


3 


8 


10 


2 








2 


3' 


4 


1. 


9 


7 


' 3 


2 


3 


■ 5 


4 



52 



55 











22 ■ 


27 


35 


* 21 










,16 


16 


12: . 


- 10 


36 


28 


■ 27 , 


38 


















13 


-.21 


28 


6 


32 


47 


48 


41 


15 


IB 


25 


7 


35 


31 


29. . 


35 


' 23 


18 


18 


r9 


41 


39 


40 


39 


17 ■ 


16 


18 


14 


2 


2 • 


2 


0 


1 . < 


, 1. 


1 


6 


2 


2 


2 


0 


1 


2 


1 


2 


10 


11. 


.10 


12 


,6 


/■ 


6 


4 



4aL 



Table. A-6 



■Source of First 'fear's Educational Expenses for Black Adult Respondents, 
by Institutional Type and fear 

(in percentages) ■ , 



Source of First Ifear's Educational Expenses 



Institutional Type and Year 



2-year 



1974 



1978 



All 

4-year 



All . 
univer- 



black " 2-year 



All 

.4-year 



All 

'univer- 



\ 



blatk 



P14entai; family aid,, or" gifts 

Grants and Scholarships : 
Basic Educational Opportunity' Grant 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Gr; 
College work-study grant 
State scholarship or grant 
College grant (other than' above) 
Local or private scholarship or grant 
Other private grant 

Loans : 

Federally guaranteed student loan 
National direct student loan 
Loan from college 
Other loan ' 
york and Savings : 
Part-time or sunmier work 
Other part-time work while attending 
college 

•Full-time work while attending college 
'Full-time work 
Savings from summer work 
Personal savings 
Spouse 

61 benefits from your military service 
Federal benefits from parent's military 
'service 

Parent's social security benefits 
Other- 



14 


21 


15 


■20 : 


8 , 


; n 


13 


; 20 


39 


•■ 41 ■ 


49 


^29 


43 


'52 


54 


41 


13 


17 " 


25 


14 


10 


17 

1 / 




1? 

Il 


11 


24 


21 


Ifi 


' in 

lU 


ID 


If; 

13 


1/1 


10 • 


22 

LL 


21 


(J 


11 

II. 


1 J 


% 


0 










u 


14 






1 


12 


20 


7 




















J 




CI 


12 


22 


24 


■ 12 


1 


12 


,12 


7 


9 


14 


23 


in 




q 


11 
1 1 
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? 

L 


n 




i 


6 


10 


10 

I V 






0 
L 




0 
L 


24 


4i 


35 


32 


















■ 15 


; 13 


15 


14 










la 


14 . 


13 


19 


45 ■ 


"43 ' 


33 


•46" 


















5 


10 ■ 


11 


10 


18, 


31 


17 


' 27 


4 


6 


6 


7 


19 


,23 


14 


16 


■ ,9 . 


6 


5 


7 


45 


40 " 


42 


46 


15 


8 


11 


16 


5 


.4 


2 


3 


' 2 


1 


2 . 


2 


5 


5 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


12 


11 


12 


9 


6 , 


5 


6 


6 



■ Table A-7 

Source_o\ First Year's Educational Expenses for "Other". Adult i^espondents, 
i . .by Instilutionci'l Type and Year 

'in percentages) ' • 



Source of- First Year's {ducational -Ex penses" 



Institutional lype and Year" 



19/4 



1978' 



•Parental-, family aid, /or gifts 

Grants and Scho larships: 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 
Supplemental Educa'tional Opportunity Grant 

■ College work-study grant 
State scliolarship or grant 

■ 'College grant (otwr than above) 
Local 6r private scholarship or grant 
Other private grant 

loans : ' 

Federally guaranteed student loan 

"National direct student loan 
' toan from college . 

Other loan >> ' I 
yprk and Savings : " 

Part-time or summer vjork 

Other part-tinie work while attending 
: college 

full-time work while attending college 

■ Full-time work • 

^Savings frooi super work ' . 

' Personal savings 
Spouse 

GI benefits from your military service 
Federal benefits from parent's military 
service ■ 

Pare,nt's social security benefits ' 
, Other 



All 

.2-year 


All 


All 


All. ■ 


All 


All 


A 1 1 

All 


ft 1 1 

All 


4-year 


univer-. 


black 


2-year 


4-year 


univer- 


black 


:ol leges collecjes 


sities colleges 


colleges colleges 


sities 


colleges 


25 


40 


31 


59 


, 22 


29 ' 


CO. 




24 •- 


41 


'39 ' 


■ 27 


22 


35 


41 


14 


10 


16 


20 


20 " 


7 

f 




13 


4 


11 


26 • 




CO 


D 


1 1 
1 1 


14 


/ 


7 ■ 




L J 




/ 


■ IK 
ID 


:18 


7 ^ 












It 


Ifi 


c 

J 


6 


19 


20 


17 










} 






C 

J ■ 


c 
D 


A 
4 


c 
J 


8 


22 


"21 


10 


6 . 


9 


Q 

in 


/I 


4 


10 


24 




n 
7 


Q 




5 








?' 

L 


0 

c 


4 


2 


12 


9 ■ 


,•5 


3 


3 


5 


2 


35 


56 


57 


■ 57 ^ 














* 




20 


, .19 


28 


15 










18 


' 9 


- 6 


12 

1. 


46 


30' ' 


20 , 


39 
















12 


15 


25 


10 


28 ■ 


42 


44 


46 


10 


12 


15 


8 


27 


18 


28 


29 


14 


7 


12 


7 


41 ■ 


28 


29 


10 


12 


14 


9 


6 ' 


5 


5 


.2 


0 


2 


1 


]. 


6 


4 


■ 2 


'4 ■ 


0 


1 


. 1 . 


1 


0 


14 


17 


14 , 


18 


6 


6 


6 


3' ■ 



Table A-S 



Source of First Year's Educational Expenses of Adult Respondents., 

by Year and Enrollment Status 
(percent responding "source") 



Source of First Year 
Educat ional Expenses 



Parental^ f ami ly, aid, or. gifts 
'.Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 
^Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 

College Work-study grant 

State scholarship or grant 

College grant ' (ot^er than above) 

Locar or pr iv^i^schol arship or grant 

Other pr iva^tfe rgrant 

Federal ly^uaranteed student loan 

Nationa-1 direct student loan 

Loan from the college 

Other loan • . 

Part-tifiJe or summer wbrk 
. Other part-tifiie work whi 1 e ' attendi ng 
college 

.Full-time work v^hile attending college 
Ful 1 -t ime work 
S,avings from summer work 
Personal savings - 
Spouse 

GI benefits from your military service 
Federal benefits from your parent's 

mi 1 i t ary serv i c6 
Parent's Social Security benefits • 
Other 





Enrol Iment 


Status 






. and. Year 






1974 




1978 


. Part 


Full- 


Part 


Full- 


t ime 


time ■ 


time 


time 


13 26 


10 


21 


7 


26 


9 


30 


4 . 


-10 


2 


9 


3 ■ 


13 


2 


10 


■ 3 . 


14 


2 


14 






2 


10 


3 


9 










2 


3 


5 


17 


3 


13 


2 


11 


1 


8 






. 1 


3 


4 ^ 


8 


2 


4 


19 


.50 











12 


26 






39 


8 


61 


25 










6 


19 


25 


39 


10 


17 


34 , 


27 


23 


15 


29. 


45 


9 


17 


2 


3 


^ 1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2. 


10 


11 


5 


6 



ERIC 
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Table A-9 



Source of. First Year's Educational Expenses for Adult Respondents, 
by Marital Status and Year 
(in percentages) 



Sources of First Year's Marital Status and, Year 

Educational Expenses '. ~ 



19/5 ' 1978 







riarrieci, 


"""Harried," " 




Married, 


Married, 




Hot 


living with 


not living 


Not 


living with 


not living 




riarriea 

— ^ 


spouse 


with spouse 


marridd 


spouse 


with spouse 


raicilLal, Talllliy alQ) Ui giTlS 


oU 


\l 


Id 


or 

25 


9 


12 


grdiiLb ana ocflu larbni ps 










DQbiL LUULdL lUlld 1 UppUi LUil 1 Ij ui ailL 


07 
CI 




42 


30 


1 /I 

14 • 


\ 

10 


juppiefneniai tuucauonai upportumty brant 


in 
IlJ 


4 


12 


9 


4 




10 

1^ 


b 


13 


111 

n 


4 


jLdLc buiiu idrbii ip ur grdiiL 


14 

Q 


Q 

0 


10 

12 


14 


8 


15 ^ 


uuiicyc yrdiiL \uLiier Lndn aDovs] 






10 


6 


9 


LOcai or private scnoiarsnip or grant 


A 

8 


r 

5 


6 






uLiicj pr ivdLc yrdiiL 








3 


A 

2 


4, 


I A anc * 

LUdllb^ 












rcutraiiy yudranLccu bLuaenL loan 


14 


0 
0 


9 


13 


A 

9 


10 


iidLiufiai uireiL bLUucni loan 


in 
lU 


c 
b 


10 


A 

8 




7 


1 firin frnnn rnl Ipnp 

LU Ql 1 1 1 Ulil V^U M cue 








4 


0 

i 


0 

3 


flthor ln>.n 
^LilCi lUd'll 


c 

. 0 


4 


c 
D 


/I 

4 


2 


2 


Wnrk Af](\ S^i/innc* 
nu 1 ^ Ql lu J QV 1 iiuj 1 










Part-time or sumfiier work 


46 


Li 










Other part-time work while attending , 














college • - 








28 


17 


16 


Full-time work while attending college 








H, ., 


16 ■ 


13 


Full-time work 


. 28 


29 


27 








Savings from summer work, . 








23 


8 . 


6 


'Personal savings • ■ l.:-,>. 


40 


26 


20 


18 


13 


• 7 ■ 


Spouse • ... 


2 


51 


13 


. 1 


44 


6 


01 benefits fr'om'ycjr military service 


33 


48 . 


28 


15 


'18 


11 ■ 


Federal' benefits from parent's military 














, service- ;.. • ■ •• 


2 . 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Parent's social security benefits :• 


3 


1 . 


3 ■ 


2 


0 


2 , 


Other 


12 


■ -8 


16 


■ 7 , 


5 


8 



Table A-10 



Source of First year's Educational Expenses for Hale Adult Respondents, 
by Marital Status and Year 
(in percentages)- 



Source of First Year's Educational Expenses 






Marital Status and Year 










197^ 




1 


1978 








Married, 


Married, 




Married, 


Married, 




U 


.lj.vin,g...wi-th^. 


not-livinq-' 


^..-Mot 


living -wi-t-h' 


- not-living 




Married 


spouse 


with spouse 


married 


spouse - 


with spouse 


Parental, family aid, or gifts 


33 


"9 ■ 


20 • 


29 


8 


25 


Grants and Scholarships: 














Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 


21 


14 . 


21 


24 


18 


24 


Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 


8 


4 


8 


8 


5 


7 


College work-study grant 


11 


5 


"8 


■ 11 


5 


13 


State scholarship or grant 


■ 12 


, 8 


•6 , 


13 


9 


14 ■ 


College grant (other than above) 








9' 


6 


9 


Local or private scholarship or grant 


7 


4 


5 








Other private grant 








3 


3 


7 


Loans: 






'i 








Federally guaranteed student loan 


13 


8 


8 


12 


9 


11 


. National direct student loan 


8 


4 


11 




5 


5' 


Loan from college 








3 


2 


3 


Other loan 


6 


4 


7 


• 4 


2 


3 : 


Work and Savings: 














Part-time or sumr work 


49 


26 


33 








Other ''part-tinie work while attending 












■ 


college 


... 






29 


20 


14 


Full-time work while attending college 








14 , 


26 


17 


Full-time work 


'• 26 . 


36 


33 








Savings from summer work 








27. 


, 11 


13 


Personal- sayings 


' 43 . 


23 


20 


■ 18 


14 


9 


Spouse 


1 


28 


7 . 


1 


' 24 


■ 5 


GI benefits from your military service 


52 


74 


■ 62 ' 


26 


41 . . 


■32 


Federal benefits from parent's military 












V 


service 


3 


4 


4 




2 


2 


Parent's social'security benefits , 


'2 


1 


• ] 


2 


1 


2 • 


, Other 


' 9 


8 


11 


6 


7 


6 



ERIC 



Table A-11 



Source of First Year's Educational Expenses for Female Adult Respondents, 

by Marital Status' and Year 

(in percentages) . 



Sources of First Year's Educational Expenses 


Mfiritfl StfltiK 


aiiu (cQf 






1975 






1978 




Married, 

„ Jot living w.ith 

' Married spouse , 


Married, 

not living 

with spouse ^ 


Not 
married 


Married, 

living with 
spouse 


Married, 
not living 
with spouse 



Parental, family aid, or gifts 

Grants and Scholarships : 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 
College work-study grant 
State scholarship or grant 
College grant (other than above) 
Local or private scholarship or grant 
Other private grant . , 

Loans : 

Federally guaranteed student loan 
National direct student loan 
Loan from college 
Other loan 
yprk and Savings : 
Part-tifne or summer work 
Other part-time work while attending 
college 

Full-tinie work while attending college 

Full-time work 

Savings from suoimer work 

Personal savings 

Spouse 

Gl benefits from- your military- s'erv ice ' 
Federal benefits from parent's military 
service .. 

Parent's social, security benefits ' 
Other 



27 


16 


14 


22 


9. 


8 


35 


15 - 


52 


35 


13 


51 


13 


5 


15 


11 


3 , 


12 


15 


■ 4 


15 


12 


3 


9 


16 


■ 8 


15 . 


; 14 


8 


15 








10' 


,, 5 


9 


9 


6 


7 
















2 


3 


14 


9 


10 


13 • 


I 9 


10 


12 

1 


5 


10' 


10 


4 ' 


7 








4 


2 


3 


7 


■ ■ 5 


5 


.3 


3 


2 


42 


27 


28 















28 


15 


15 








, 15 


11, 


12 


31 


20 


■ -24 ^ ' 














19 ' 


6 


4 


36- 


30 


: 20 ■ 


16' 


•13 


6 


2 


74 


• 16 


■ 1 


■ 56 


6 


4 ' 


6 


,6 




- 4 


^- .4 


1 


1 , 


0 


1 


o" ■ 


0 


4' 


1 . 


3 ■ 


. 2 


0 


2 


16 


■ 7 ' 


19 


■ 8 


4 


8 



Table A-12 

Source of First Year's Educational Expenses for Adult Respondents, 
by Father's Educational Attainment and Tear 
(in percentages) 



Source of First Year's Educational Expenses 



other's Edcetional Attainoient and Year 



1975 



1978 



Granmer Some M ^ ^ — P4st- Graimier ' Some Hich Post- 

scliool high scliool Some College graduate school high schJol Some College graduate 
or less school gra duate colleoe degree degree or less school graduate college degree degree 



Parental, family aid, or gifts 

Grants and Scholarships : 
iSdsic tducational Opportunity Grant 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 
College work-study grant 
' State scholarship or grant 
College grant (other than above) 
Local or private scl.'^larship.or grant 
Other private grant 

loans : 

Federally guaranteed student loan 

National direct student loan 

Loan from college 

Other loan 
Work and Savings : 
r hrt-tiine or suimer work 

Other part-time work while attending 

college 

Full-time work while attending college 

Full -tine work 

Savings from summer work 
• Personal savings 
•Spouse 

GI benefits from youroiilitary service 
. Federal benefits from parent's military 
service 

Parent's social security benefits 
Other 



15 17 

26 24 
11 9 



13 



28 
29 
43' 



14 
8 



7 5, 
36 ; .40 

38 36 



32 

3ff 
44 



3 3 
3 2 



21 

20 
7 
9 
12 



8 7 ' 6 



34 

37 
28 

'43 

2 
2 



23 

17 
8 
10 



13 15 

8 9 

7' 6 

43 . 48 



12 10 10 



35 

42 
29 
36 

■2 
'2 
10 



41 

13 
6 

10 
10 



14 

/ 

6 

53 



48, 

16 
6 
12 
13 



8 8 10 



13 

32 
9 

10 
12 

8 8' 
4 2 



17 
10 

8 

56 



14 17 

28\ 24 

7 V,8 

8 9n 
13 12 
8' 9 

3 

12 



21 

22 
8 
8 
13 
9 

3 

13 
8 
4 
4 



29 33 

.19 



8 
10 

9' 







18 


22 


25 


28 


30 


30 




15 


16 


17 


15.. 


12 


28^ 














11 


14 


18 : 


'21 


25 


48 ■ 


48 


11 


13.; 


17 


.21 


25 


25 


28 


16 


18 


19 


18 


14 


■33 


'28, 


15 


16' 


18 


■ 16 ■ 


' 14 


2 


2 


1 ■ 


1 


1 

1 


1 


1 


2 


4 


2 


2 ■ 


1 


1 


12 . 


12 


.7 


7 


6 


6 


6 



16 
5 
8 
11 
8 

3 



14 12 



6 
3 
4 



27 
9 

.23.' 
22 
13 
13 



, TaMe A-i3, 

Marital Status of Adult Respondents, by Probable Major and Year 
'(in percentages) 

^^Q'^^'^'e Major ^ ^ ~~~~~~ Marital Status 'and Year 



,1975 1978 

Married, Married, ' Married, . Married," 

— Jo.t ]4v4ng^#ith---.-not-]iving"- "lot living>with not living 

^ Married' spouse with spouse married spouse with spous e 

Agriculture 
Biological sciences 
Business 
Education 
Engineering** 
English 

Health professional 
History and political science 
Humanities 
Fine arts** 

Mathematics and statistics 
Physical sciences 
Preprofessional* 
Social science 
Other fields '(technical)** 
Other fields (nontechnical)** 
Undecided 



*The whole category of preprofessional major was not' available in 1975. ' 

**In 1978, the category of fine arts included architecture' and the category of other fields '(technical) included ' 
other professional. In 1975,, fine arts was included in the engineering category and other professional was included 
in other fields (nontechnical). These four 'majors are therefore, not directly; comparable across the two ye^rs. 



2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


5 


3 


3 


4 


2 




16 


. 21 


19 


19 


22 


22 


7 


9 


6 


7 


9 


8 


6 ' 


6 


4 ' 


8 


5 


3 


2 


2 


■I 


2 


2 


1 


13 


17 


19 


13' ■ 


20 


19 


4 


2' 


2 


3 


1 


2 


■4 


4 


■ 2 


3 


3 


2 


7 


4 


4 


8 


4 


4 


' 1 


■ 0 


} 


1 


■0 


. 0 


2 


2 


1 


2 


. 1 


1 








2 


2 


1 


n 


8 


14 ■. 


9 


9 


13 


9 ■■ 


10 


10 


8 ■ 


8 . 


12 


9 


9 


8 


8 


■7 


7 


3 


2 


2 , 


2 


2 


2 



In an attempt to gain more insight into the collegiate experiences of 
adult and traditional-aged students, a subsample of respondents to the 
HERI-administered 1977 follow-up of the 1970 freshman cohort was analyzed. 
The various follow-up surveys issued by HERI (with the" support of a number tif 
different funding agencies) include post-tests of freshman survey items and 
items specific to the interests of the sponsoring group(s).* 

Out of the 28,599 questionnaire's that were sent to the 180,000 CIRP 
respondents of i'970, a sample of 9,039 students were drawn for the currerit 
analysis. Of the 9,039 respondents on which this " analysis was based, onl.y 
-134 or" 1.5 percent of the respondents were classified as adults when they 
were college freshmen in 1970. Since the sample of adults available for 
analysis is quite small and the respndents were randomly selected and were 
not necessarily representative of all those that responded to the 1970 

r 

survey, the results cannot be generalized to all adults in pastsecondary 
education . 

In addition to providing preliminary longitudinal analysis .of this 
subgroup of adults, the 1977 follow-up dahrallows us to examine career 
outcomes information. The'^ information yielded from such .an analysis also has 
special value in showing the possibilities of building upon current work by 
resurveying cohorts or adults who attended college and respondended to the 
CIRP survey when they were freshmen. - 



( 




The data presented here are part of a larger study funded by the National 
Institute of Education (Grant No. 7"6-0080), Supplemental funds were also 
provided by the Rockefeller Found/tion and the College Placement Council 
Foundation. / 
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The Decision to Enter College 

According to the follow-up data, the primary reason that freshmen have 
for attending college 1s to get a better job (Table B-lj. At least 70 per- 
cent of both those who were of traditional age and those who were over 21 
at the ..time they entered college cited this reason as' very important. Get- 
ting a better job was much less, likely to be a consideration for single 
students^ than for married ones; the exception was older single women, who 
were more likely to cite this reason than were older married women. It 
would seem, then, that institutions wishing to attract either more tradi- 
tional students or more adult students should lessen their emphasis on 
students' personal, intellectual, and social development in favor of a more 
career-centered orie'^ntation- 

The next mos^t common reasons given for attending col 1 ege--ci ted by 

tiut half or more of both groups — were to learn more about their interests, 
gain a general education, to make more money, and to improve ^their aca- 

demic\ abilities. Learning about topics of interest and gaining a general 

\ ' ' ' ' ■ " 

edticatibii and appreciation of ideas were more important to women than to 

men and to'^\the older respondents, especially if they were single, than to 

the younger. 'Jhe women who responded to the follow-up survey were more 

interested in improving their academic abilities than the men were, espe-' 

cially if they were older and married. .Mptrried women cited this . reason • 

more often than did single women, and single men gave this. reason more 

frequently than did married men. The men surveyed were. more concerned than 

were the women with making more money. Making more money was given as a 

reason for entering college more frequently by older respondents and those 



Table B-1 



Very important Factors in Decision to Attend College, by Age 

(in percentages) 



Very Important Factors in Decision 
to Attend College 





Under 22 
Years of 
Age 


Over -22 
Years of 

. Age ' 


To prvipare for graduate or professional school 


16 


19 


To improve academic abilities 


54- ■ 


52 


To contribute more to my community 


17 - 


21 


To get a better job 


75 


70 


To make" more money 


55 


= 57 ' 


To gain a general education and appreciation of ideas 


61 


63 


To learn more about things that interest me' * ^ 


'■• 70 


70 


To meet new and interesting people 


40 


18 


To get involved, in extracuys-ricul ar col lege activities 


: 11 


4 . 


To be with friends 


10. 


2 


To find a spouse 


2 . 


1 


To avoid the draft 


5 


0 


Parental or family encouragement 


33 


10 


Nothing better to do 


. 5 


2 


Always expected to go 


42 


14 




8,824 


729 



21 6 



\ 



who were married but 6? percent of the older-single women, cited this ' reason 
"as compared with-52 percent of the older married women. Only around'' 20 per- 
•'cent of l)Oth the older and younger respondents said that preparing for 
graduate or prpfessional .school was a very important reason in their decision 
to attend college. 

. ' ''Although it was important to many freshmen to- go to college for general 
academi reasons » it was at least as important, if not more so, to attend 

in-order to improve thei r- chances in the job market (.0chsner,_197a,.-p.i-12.) 

Mery few of those who were adults as freshmen, as compared with^ those who 
were of a traditional college age, decided to attend college because they 
wanted to 'be with friends, because they wanted to get involved in extracur- 
ricular activitties, because of parental or famil.y encouragement, or because 
they were, alv/ays expected to go. . More than twice as many of the youngeV 
respondents than older ones said that the prospect of meeting new and inter- X 
esting people played a significant part in their decision making. This rea- 
son was especially important to the younger vvomen and to all other single 
respondents. 

^Tuition is another factor "1 i kely to affect the decision to attend 
co^llege. Those who were ^adults when^ they were college freshmen in 1970 
attended less expensive colleges than did their younger, counterparts (Table 
B^2)\ The majority of the older respondents. (57' percent), as compared with 
only 25 percent of the younger, spent $500 or. less in 197Q on tuition. The 
majority of those who were younger as freshmen (44<percent) spent from $500 
to $1000 on college tuition, while only 24 percent of the older respondents 
reported having spent this much. • 

. . . 217 



Tuition of 1970 Freshman College, by Age 
^ (in percentages) 



Tuition of 1970 Freshman College Age 

Under 22 Over 22 
Years of ' Years of 
- • , Age Age 



$250 or less 


8 


27 


$250 to $499 


17 


30 


$500 to $999 


.^^ 


24 


$1,000 to $1,499 


6 


8 


$1,500 to $1,999 


8 


8 


$2,000 to $2,499' 


9 


3 


$2,500 to $2,999 


.7 


1 


$3,000 to $3,499 


2 


0 


$3,500 or more 


0 


0 




N 8,905 


134 



ERIC 
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Adult students, may make more money (i.e., fir^om full-time work) than do 
'^those of traditional college age, but perhaps ^they are able to allocate ■ 
less of their earnings to pursue a college education. Many adult students, 
therefore, attend two-year colleges, which have lower tuitions but which are 
relatively unselective and, according to some people, lower in quality than 
four-year colleges and universities. Costs then are a real concern to adult 
students, and four-year institutions will have either to lower tuitions, 
provide more financial aid or package the financial aid that is' available in 
more attractive ways if an adult clientele is to make up for the declining 
number of college-bound 18-to-21-year-olds and if the college experiences of 
adult students are to be of high quality* 

Academic Att ainments- 

The majority of college freshmen followed up in the 1977 surv.ey reported 
anywhere from a B to a C+ grade point average for their undergraduate years, 
with older respondents mor6 likely to fall into this category, A substantial 
proportion of the tr adi ti onal -aged freshman population (36 percent) reported 
A, A-, or B+ grade point averages^ 

Even though in the preceding chapters it was pointed out that adult 
students seem to. come to college feeling less prepared than their treidi tional- 
aged counterparts, it can be seen from the discussion above that this perceived 
lack of preparation did not seem to hamper their ability to perform just about 
.as well in their college courses as those who were younger and supposedly better 
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prepared. Perhaps, then, the notion that adults lack self-confidence in , 
facing a new and somewhat threatening environment, inhabited primarily 
by younger people has some validity. If it is tnue that lack of self-confidence 
is the problem, an initi al. freshman orientation for adult students to.reassure 
them of their capabilities and to ease their fears in coming to a new and 
youthful environment^may be a wise investment of time and money. 

The younger student's initial degree aspirations seemed to be higher 
than those of their adult counterparts (Table B-3). More of the adults than 
traditional-aged students who pursued an associate of arts degree or its 
equivalent in 1970, actually attained this goal by 1977 (67 percent of 
the traditional-aged students versus 43 percent of the adult students). 
Clearly, younger students with this . initial aim went on for at least a 
bachelor's degree. Younger students aspiring to a bachelor 's or advanced 
degree were more likely to have obtained such a degree, where a slightly 
higher proportion of adults who planned on receiving this degree actually did 
so (17 percent of the older students versus 14 percent of the younger 
students). Ther,efore, more of the a3irn>s^dents were "underachievers" (48 
percent) as compjared to their younger counterparts (39 percent) as far as 
meeting their inptial goals was concerned. A larger percjntage of the 
younger studentsj actual ly attained their original goals but about equal 
numbers of both groups of students were "overachievers" in that they attained 
degrees higher tllan what they originally sought (eight percent of both adults 
and traditional -a'ged students)." 



Table 6-3 



.Highest Degree Planned yhen Entered College, 
by Highest Degree Held in 1977 and Age 
. (in percentages) 



Highest Degree Planned 

yhen Entered College , Highest Degree Held in 1977 and Age • , . 

None AA BA MA PhD Other None' ■ AA BA MA PhD Other 



None 


31.4 


9.3, 


43.0 


10.5 


1.2 


4.7' 














Associate or equivalent 


21.4 


42.8 


31.6 


0.6 


0 


3.6.. 


0 


■66.7 


20.0 


0 ' 


0 


13.3 


Bachelor's 


'11.2 


5.8 


■74.3 


6.7 


0.5 


1.6 


22.2 


20.6 


,55.6 


0 


0 


1;6 


Master's , • 


8.1 


3.9 


7L2 


14.5 


1.1 


1.1 


0 


16.7 


■ 61.1' 


16.7 


0 ■ 


5.6 


Doctorate equivalent 
99' advanced, professional 
^^■i' (PhD, MD, DOS, DVM, LL6) ' 


7.9 


3.0 


64.3 


19.9 


3.8 


1.1 . 


,8.3 


8.3 


58!3 


25.0 " 


0 


'0 


' Other 


18.8 


6.3 


62.5 


6.3 


0 


6.3 ■ 




* 








2 
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Qne reason for ,the lower "attainment of .adult students- is that older 
students merely had not completed the course of study required to obtain the 
degree they intended by 1977 since they were attending part-time. Another 
reason is that the degree aspirations of the adults in the follow-up sample 
could h.ave really been lower than .those of younger students.because many of 
them were motivated to attend college merely for vocational reasons, i.e., to 

• advance in their careers or to make midlife job changes. Therefore, they may 
have sought no more than the mi nimum col lege educat ion .needed to reach these 
goals. Though traditional -aged freshmen may have been too young and too 
unsettled to know exactly what they were seeking, tney did know that the 

. baccalaureate was the least that was needed for a desirable entry-level 
position iri the labor force. They were not committed to, nor did they have 
any objections to, getting a higher degree. Career counselors could be of 
help to younger freshmen by providing accurate information on the degree 
requirements for various jobs. 

Selection of an- Undergraduate Major 

_ "The reasons students gg to college may not be as important to col- 
lege academic and career counselors as the reasons, they choose their parti- -. , 
cular major fields. Certainly college counselors cannot have much impact 
on how or v/hy freshmen have already decided whether or not to go ta college 
and which colleges they wish to attend. That is the responsibility of 
high school coutiselors, and to some extent, college recruiters. College- 
counselors cafir however, influence students' selection of major fields or 
at least their selection of curricular paths." (Ochsner, 1979, p. 12) . 
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Whatever their afges when they matriculated in 1970, seven years later 
respondents' were most likely to say that a very important factor in their 
• selection of an undergraduate major was that it would give them a better 
chance to get a meaningful job (Table B-4). Those who were 22 or older as 
freshmen were more -likely, however, to 'cite this reason than' were younger 
students. Intellectually challenging subject matter and a special aptitude 
^ for the subject Were also relatively important considerations, especially 
for those of traditional .college age in 1970. 

In summary, students seem to choose their undergraduate majors for the 
same reasons they attend' college in the first place. The prime motivating 
forces vere a desire for intellectual development and concerns about the 
job market. ■ Only about 10 percent of the respondents had been influenced 
in their choice of major by the possibility of bettering their chances of, 
. admission to graduate or professional school . 

College Counseling 

Those who were adults when they entered college. in 1970 were slightly 
more receptive than were their younger counterparts to the various types of 
college counseling (academic, career, and personal) offered (Table B-5)- 
This v;as particularly true of personal counseling. Although not shown here, 
the data showed that personal counseling was especially popular among single 
adult men and married adult women. Probably, personal counseling was helpful 
to adult students in coping with the fear associated with adjusting to a new 
and predominantly youth-or ; snted environment. Also, older students may have 
been more aware of the value of being able to take advantage' of a free service 
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Table 6-4 



Very Important Factors in Selecting Undergraduate Major 
as Reported in 1977, by Age 
(in percentages) 



Very Important Factors in Selecting Age 
Undergraduate Major 





unaer cc 
Years of 
Age 


Uver cc 
Years of 
Age 


cireater DrjeaaLn unan ouner Giscip lines. 


o o 
cc . 


1 c 

Lb 


R o1* 1* Ov^ A mr* o ■hn'-no't* Hinho*^ na\/inn "inK 


CO 


An 


R<3i'1*<^K' /^h^n^o 1* n oof" mo i»n i nrrFi 1 1 nnK 




OH 


T nt p1 1 ppt lirillv phflllpnninn ^iihn (^rf m^^ff oy^ 


ou 


HO 


Peer' group.. influence . 


- 4 - 


• 4 


Special aptitude for subject 


5? ■ 


36 


Faculty advice, encouragement 


- ^2 


11 


Family advice, encouragement 


13 


14 


Encouragement by person in field 


14 


15 - 


Better chance of admission to graduate ' 
or professional school"^ 


9 


12 


No better alternative 


. 9 


5 


Easy subject ■ 


3 


1 


Quickest way to graduate 


3 


3 




N , 8,627 

'— 
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Table B-5 

Types of College Counseling Received, by Age 
(in percentages) 



Types" of College Counseling Received . Age. 





Under 


22' 


Over 22 




Years 


of 


Years of 




Age 




Age 


Academic or course counseling 


, 86 




87 


Career counseling 


68 




73 


Personal counseling 


52 




62 




N 8,905 




134' 
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where they would be able to remain fairly anonymous, (since they would be 
surrounded mostly by younger students) , - For both age groups, academic 
counseling was utilized most, career counseling next, and finally personal 
counsel ing— perhaps because the last type generally has themost stigma 
attached to it. 

All of the respondents were generally satisfied with different types of 
college counseling they received, except that younger respondents tended not 
to be satisfied with the ^career counseling available to them (Table B-6). 
^ Only about 15 percent of the younger respondents and around a quarter of the 
older respondents who received college counseling indicated that they were 
very satisfied with it. Clearly, the quality of college counseling services , 
needs to be improved. Moreover, many students (especially those that were of 
, a traditional college age) never seek counseling services, and an overwhelming 
: majority of those who have participated in career counseling have come away 
dissatisfied. • ' ' " 

. Satisfaction W.ith College Experiences 

Almost three-fourths of those respondents who were of a traditional 
college age in 1970, but only 61 percent of the older group, stayed in their 
original colleges during their entire undergraduate careers (Table B-7). 
Adult students, especially those that were marri ed, were also more likely to 
graduate from the colleges they entered in 1970 as freshmen. Adult stu- 
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Table B-6 



Satisfaction with Types of College Counseling Received, by Age 

(in percentages) 



Sat isf action iwith . 




Age and Types of College Counseling 






Types of College 
Counseling Received 


Academic or 
Course Counseling 


Career Counseling 


Personal 


Counsel 


ing 




Under 22 
Years of 
Age 


Over 22 
Years of 
Age 


Under 22. 
Years of. 
Age 


Over 22 
Years of 
Age 


Under 22 
Years of 
Age 


Over 
Year 
•Age 


22 
of 


Not satisfied 


42 


30 


° 56 


43 


39 


42, 




Somewhat satisfied 


45- 


42 


35 


36' 


45 


30 . 


<« 


Very satisfied 


13 


28 


9 


22 


16 


28 




N 


7,554 


112 


5,978 . , 


93- 


■4,519 


81 





Table B-7 ' 



Whether or Not 1970 College Was the Same As the 
Last College Attended, by Age 

(in percentages) . ' 



Whether or Not 1970 College Was the Same 
As the Last College Attended 



Age ■ 

Under 22 Over 22 

Years of Years of 

Age Age 



No 
Yes 



27 
73 

N 8,795 



39 
51 

130 
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Table B-8 



Satisfaction with Colleges Attended, by Age 
(in percentages) 



Satisfaction with Colleges Attended 



Age 



Under 22 
Years of 
Age 



Col 1 ege 
Entered 
in 1970 



' Last 

Co 1 lege 
. Attended 



Over 22 
Years of 
Age 



Co 1 lege 
Entered 
in 1970 



Not satisfied 
Somewhat satisfied 
Very satisfied 



12 
36 
52 
8^^-40 



8 
41 
51 
2,373 



8 

' 33 
59 
129 



2 
40 

58 
50 
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Table B-9 



Usefulness of a Col lege Education, by Age 
(in percentages) 



Usefulness of a College Education Age 



Under 22 Over 22 
Years of Years- of 
Age Age 



Learned a skill that enabled me to get my 






first job 


39 


30 


Increased my chances of finding a good job 


50 


58 


Helped me choose my life goals 


34 


36 


Gave me knowledge and skills that I use in 






my current job 


44 


50 


Bachelor's degree a factor in being hired by 






current employer 


45 


38 


Bachelor's degree necessary for promotion 


32 


29 


Contacts with professors or friends helped me 






get my. current job ' ^ 


14 


13 


Increased general knowledge- 


68 


72 


Increased ability to think clearly 


51 


51 


Increased leadership ability 


32 


34 


Increased critical thinking or analytical skjlls 


54 


50 


Improved self-discipline and ability to follow rules 


34 


35 


Improved self-confidence 


44 


43 


Increased perseverance 


36 


35 


Increased creativity 


30 


34 


Improved wrij:ing ability 


32 


39 


Increased insight ^ 


46 


46 


Increased .cultural perspective t.--^ 


44 . 


40 


Taught me how to get along better with people 


36 


28 


Increased political awareness 


24 


28 


Increased desire to travel 


32 


21 


> »N 


8,849 
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dents, however, were more likely to have reported that ,they attended at least • 
two colleges (48 percent of the older respondents vs. 38 percent of the 
younger respondents). This does not necessarily mean, however, that older 
respondents were less satisfied with their college experiences. In fact, 
whi'le" the majority of the respondents were very satisfied with the colleges 
they attended, adults tended to be more satisfied than their younger count- 
erparts (around 60 percent of the older respondents said they were "very 

satisfied" as compared with around 50 percent of the younger respondents) 
(Table B-8).^ " . , , ^ ^ 

The population .of older students who attended -more than one college,, 

was probably inade up of -adults whg began their college careers at two-year 

colleges and then transferred to -ftour-year institutions, while most tradi- 

f - 

tional-aged college freshmen selected four-year colleges and universities 
to begin with. - / . ' • ^ • " 

If they are to attract new adults to their --programs , four-ye'^ir colleges 
and universities must be aware of the 'efforts of their competitors in 
bringing education to older Americans. Two-year colleges already seem to 
be appealing to the, strongly vocational orientation of adult students. 

When questioned about the usefulness of a college education, the major- 
ity, of both groups said the most important benefit wasVhat it increased 
their general knowledqe ^( Table B-9). This was true rmjardless of sex or 
marital status. ^ 

Younger respondents of both sexes and older women were more likely than 
were older men to point out that, from their col 1 ege ,educati ons they learned 
a skill that enabled them to get their first jobs and that having a bacca- 
laureate was a factor in their being hired by their current employers. More 
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of the older respondents, especially the married women, said that a college 
education -was beneficial in that it increased their chances of finding a 
good job. Again, intellectual and job connected .benefits are the prime 
considerations. 

Younger respondents, especially single men, were much more likely to 
say that their college education increased their desire to travel ^nd ' 
taught them how to get along better with people. 01der,^respondents were 
probably specifically concerned with the effects of a college education on 
their job opportunities and their career, advancement while younger respond- 
ents were also interested in becoming well-rounded people. For example, 34 
percent of those who were of adult status when freshmen in college agreed 
that the chief benefit of a college education was that it Increases one's 
earning power, as compared with only 39 percent of those who. were, freshmen 
when they were of a traditional .college age (Table B-10), By 1977, however, 
many of the younger respondents had become * somewhat more convinced that 
this statement was correct (Table B-11). 

If they had it to do over again, only around a quarter of the ^sample 
said they would very likely attend different institutions {Table B-12). 
Overall, around 30 percent said there was 'a very good chance that they 
would change their major fields.' The greatest proportion of the younger 
respondents (47 percent) said that, with their present knowledge and exper- 
ience, if they were considering college today, the major change they would 
make is to take more courses in a different subject area. Only 36 percent 
of the older respondents said that there is a very gapd chance that they 
would make this change. More than a -third of both age, groups said they 



Table B-10 



Attitudes Toward the Statement, "The Chief Benefit of a College 
Education is That it Increases One's Earning Power", by Age 

(in percentages) 



"The Chief Benefit of a College Education ' Age 
is That it Increases One's Earning Power" 

Under 22 Over 22 
Years of Years of 
Age Age 



Disagree strongly 25 19 

Disagree somewhat ' 35 ^ 28 

Agree somewhat - .33 42 

Agree strongly ,6 12 

N 8,750 131 
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Table B-11 



, Change in Attitude from 1970 to 1977 Toward the Stateoient "The'Chief Benefit of a College 
Education is^Th'at it Increases One's Earning Power", by Age 
. , ■ (in percentages). 



"The Chief Benefit of a. ■ 

College Education is that it . ' ■ _ 1977 

Increases One's Earning Power" ' ~ 



19/0 




Under. i 


\ge 2t 






Age 22 or older 






Disagree 
• Strongly 


Disagree 
Somewhat 


Agree 'Agree 
Somewhat Strongly 


Disagree 
Strongly 


Disagree 
Somewhat 


Agree 
Somewhat 


Agree . 
Strongly 


Disagree strongly 


29 ' 


13 


7. 


6 


28 


■6 


2 , 


:' 0 


Disagree somewhat. 


29. 


27 


20 

• ^ 


' 17 


12 


19 


11 


7 


Agree somewhat 


34. 






47 ■ 


40 


58 


, 66 


60 


Agree strongly 


9 


13 


■ 21 


30 


20 


17 


22 


33 




2,218 


3,054 


2,914 


564 


25 


36 . 


55 


15 
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Table B-12 



•Changes Would Make if Considering College Today (with 
Present Experience and Knowledge), by Age 
(in percentages) 




Changes Would Make if Considering College Age 
Today (With Present Experience and Knowledge) ' 



■ 


Under 
Years 
Age 


22 
of 


Over -22 
Years of 
Age 


Change specialization v/ithin field 


30 




22 


Change major field 


33 


•• 


30 


Change some social experience 


31 




22 


Change institution 


25 




28 


Change or broaden, range of career goals aspired to 


40 




38 


Not attend col lege • " . 


4 




35 


Take more courses in another area 


47 




36 


Plan to go to graduate school in undergraduate field 


24 




27 


Work for an advanced or professional degree in 
another field 


24 




24 


Do it all the same way 


16 




22 


... N 


8,430 




12.4 
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wouTd change or broaden the range of their career goals. It seems "as if 
the changes that both age groups said they would make involved a realistic 
assessment of the current employment situation in that perhaps in 1977, 
when many of these students were in the labor force, they realized either 
that they had chosen the wrong major to fulfill their career aspirations 
or that by concentrating on just one academic area or one career goal, they 
had limited themselves as far as other career options were concerned. 

Younger respondents were more likely than were older respondents to 
say that if they \yere considering college with their present knowledge and 
experience, they would change some social experience. The explanation for 
this difference may be that, because traditional -aged students are generally 
more involved in the social life of the college than are adult students, 
they are also more likely to regret not having taken advantage of the social . 
opportunities or experiences offered to them. 

Very few of the respondents (5 percent) said they would not attend 
college at all. A larger proportion of older (22 percent) than of younger 
(16 percent) respondents said that the chances were excellent that they 
would do it all the same way again. 

Employment While in College 

Most students, regardless of their age as freshmen, worked part time 
for certain periods while they were in college (Table B-13). Part-time employ- 
ment v/as generally more characteristic of those of traditional college age 
"and those who were single adults when freshmen. On the other hand, full- 
time employment during the entire undergraduate career was much more likely 
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Table B-13 



Employment While in College, by Age 
(in percentages) 



Employment While in College Age 



Under 22 Over 22 
Years - of Years of 
Age Age 



Held one job on campus as an undergraduate 


24 


13 


Held more than one job on campus as an undergraduate 


16 


3." 


Held one job off campus as an undergraduate 


28 


31 


Held more than one job off campus as an under*graduate 


24 


20 


Worked full^-time all the time attended college 


2 


23 


For certain periods while in college, - worked full-time 


28 


26 


Worked part-time all the time attended college 


19 


15 


For certain periods while in college - worked part-time 


49 


31 


N 8,905 


134 
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- to be typical of adults (23 percent) than of traditional -aged college stu- 
dents (2 percent). Probably as a reflection of their generally greater 
involvement in college life, younger respondents were much more likely to 
have held at least one job on campus (40 percent of the younger respondents, 
vs. 16 percent of the older respondents). " . ' ^ 

Greater flexibility in the timing and scheduling of classes is needecl 
to accommodate a group of students that work at least part-time while" 
attending college. This adjustment on the part of colleges and universi- 
ties is especially critical for those adults who, for example, are em- 
ployed full-time and have family-related responsibilities but who still 
want a college education. 

Choosing^ a Career • * 

A college career counselor usually has the most contact with students 
during the se'nior year, when they become seriously concerned with career 
planning. But by that time, it is generally too .late, because at least 
three-fourths of both the older and younger respondents alleged that they" 
had already chosen their careers (Table B-14). In fact, 50 percent of those 
who were adults when college freshmen and 34 percent of those who were 
of traditional-age, said they had chosen their careers before they even 
entered college. The former group probably made their career decisions early 
because they were older, likely to be already employed in full-time jobs., and 
thus had come to college merely to learn the skills required for job advance- 
ment or career changJ. Only 25 percent of the younger respondents, but 38 
percent of the older respondents, thought that, ideally, the career decision 
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■ • Table B-14 

"4» - 



\ 



When Made Career Choice, 
(in percentages) 


by Age 


• 


c 


When Made Career Choice 


Ac]e 








■ Under 22 
Years of 
Age 


Over 

Years 

Age 


22 
of 


Before entering college 


34 


50 





HJpon entering college 


7- 


8 




AtXthe time major must be selected 


9 


8 




Uuriirq college, before senior year 


22 


18 




During Ssenior year 




. 2 




At graduation 


1 


1 




Yi \ Lii III Lwu jfcoio di Lci yrixiuu a l i un 


1 1 
11 


7 

/ 




Longer than two years after graduation " 


4 


6 




At present time (within last few months) 


5 

N 8,486 


1 

120 





\ 



f ■ 
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should be made before entering college. The probable reason that more of the 
older respondents felt this way is that they had had time to experiment with 
different jobs and thus to, decide on their carreers before entering college.- 
. Many of the' adult students who had made career decisions early in' their 
undergraduate years have since come to feel that a student's career choice 
should not bemade too early. Nonetheless, at least 80 percent of both 
groups advocated choosing a career before the senior year. Career counselors 
should, therefore, be available to students before the senior year, and 
greater efforts should be made to assure thaf students make fuller use of 
career counseling services-. 

Successful Job Search Methods 

For those respondents- who were employed full time in 1970, the most 
successful method used in getting their current job was direct personal appli 
cation to the employer (Table B-15). , The college placement office, profes- 
sional contacts/ contacts through a previous job, parents/relatives, friends, 
and luck or chance were more successful ly" used by younger respondents, while 
civil service application was a more effective method for older respondents. 

Only 11 percent of the younger respondents and 6 percent of the older 
respondents successfully used the college placement office to get their 
current or most recent jobs. This difference suggests either that adult 
students are not as prone as their younger counterparts to take advantage 
of the services offered by their colleges or that the college placement 

1 

office is not geared toward meeting the needs of an adult cTientele, 
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Table B-15 



J 



Job Search Methods That Worked in Getting Current or Most. Recent Job, 
by Age and Full-time Employment Status 
(in percentages) 



Job Search Methods That Worked in Getting Age and Full-time 

Current or Most Recent Job Employment Status 





Under 22 - 


Over 22 




Years of 


Years of 




Age 


Age 


College placement ^ of f ice * 


11 


5 


College professors . 


5 


5 . 


Public/state employment service- 


4 


1 ' 


viVJ 1 ^ciVlUc dp \j \ 1 L u L 1 Ui 1 




io 


Private employment agency 


• 6 ■ ■ 


6 


Recruiting teams from government, industr-y 


3 




Professional contacts ' • 


13 




Direct personal application to employer 


48 


52 


Professional organizations, meeti ngs 


1 




Newspaper: advertisements 


8 


11 


Professional journals, peri odic^als 


1 




T . V . , r ad i 0 


0 




Other advertising 


1 




Community action/welfare groups 


0 




Registration v/ith a union 


0 




Met new employer through previous job 


6 




Unsolicited offer 


5 




Parents/other relatives 


10 


5 ■ 


Friends 


17 


12 


Luck /chance 


17 


12 




N 5,680 


85 
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Current Occupation 

Of those who were adults when they entered col lege in ,1970, 42. per- 
cent were employed full time in an occupation which fell into the unspeci- 
fied "other" category (Table B-16) . Research scientist was the most fre- 
quently mentioned full-time occupation for those who were of . tradi ti onal 
age when college freshmen (35 percent). Businessman was the second most 
common -occupation among both groups. A relatively large proportion of 
the older group (8 percent with 3 percent of the younger) were nurses. 
Relation of Job to Major { 

At least 50 percent of both groups of respondents whcj were employed 
full time when the follow-up was conducted were working in jobs closely re- 
lated to their major fields (Table B-17), Those who were working at full- 
time jobs only somewhat or not at all related to their undergraduate majors 
most commonly gave involuntary reasons: forty-two percent of the younger 
respondents and 26 percent of the older respondents indicated that employ- 
ment /opportuni ties were, scarce for people in jobs related to their majors, 
a' reason v;hich take« much of the responsibility out of the 'individual's 

hands (Table B-18). Most of^the reasons specified on the follow--up question 
naire were more likely to given by younger respondents: i.e. "never 

planned to take a closely related job," "prefer work not closely related," 

"found job that offers a better chance of career advancement," "related 

jobs not available where I live and do not want to move," and "could not 

get a "closely related job, but would prefer one." On the other hand, older 

respondents were likely to say that they were working on a job that was 

unrelated or only somewhat related to their undergraduate major because 
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Table B-16 



Current Occupation, by Age and Full-tirae Employment Status 

(in percentages) 

' ^ ,,7, 



Current Occupation ^ ' , Age and Full-time 

Employment Status' 



Under 22 . . Over. 22 
Years of Years of 
Age Age 



Artist (including performer) ^ * 4 ,0 

Businessman ' 22 '24 

Clergyman ■ 0 ' . 0 

Col lege teacher 11 

Doctor (M.D. or O.D.S.) ' 0 * 0 

Education (secondary) 8 * 5 

Elementary teacher " - 11 11 

Engineer 6 . 5 

Farmer or forester , ' ' 2 , 1 

Health, professional * , ; " 5 , 3 . 

Lawyer ' " ' 1 0 

Nurse. . ^ 3 8 

Research Scientist , ^ . - 35 v. 0 

Other' choice ' ' P' 0 42" 

Undecided . - ' ^ 3 - 0" 

\ ' ' / N ' 6,109 • 101 
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Table B-17 



. . /' . . 

Relation of Current or Most Recent Job- to Undergraduate Major, 
by Age and Full-time Employment Status 
(in percentages) 



Relation of Current or Most Recent Job 
to Undergraduate Major 



Not related 
Somewh'at~l"'e 1 at ed 
Closely rel ated ' 



Age. and Ful 1-time 
Employment Status 



Under 22 
Jears of 
Age 



30 
. 20 
51 
6,284 



Over 22 
Years of. 
Age 



29 
19 
52 
101 
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Table B-18 



Reasons jworki ng in a Job Only Somewhat or NoU Related to 
Undergraduate Major, by Age and Full-time Employment Status 
/ (in percentages) , ^ 

I ■ * ' • 



Reasons Working in 'Job Only Somewhat or 



Age and Ful 1-time 
Employment Status 



• - 


. Under 22 


. Over 22 




Years of 


Years of 




Age 


•Age 


Never planned to take a closely related job 


14 


8 


Prefer work not closely related 


10 


4 


Tried closely related employment, but did not like 


it 8 


6 








interested in. this work 


24 


19. 


Joined family business or f irm - 


6 


2 


Found a better paying job 


16 


21 


Found a job that offers a better chance of 






career advancement 


22 


15 


Promoted out of closely related job 


' 2 


'2 


Wanted part-time work, flexible hours 


. 2' 


2 


Wanted to work at home 


2 


4 


On temporary assignment' (political appointment, 






Vista, Peace Corps, USIA, etc*)' 
Related jobs not available where I live. and 


1 


0 






do not want to move 


15 


9 


In the mi 1 i ta'ry 


\ . 4 


2 


Could not get a closely related job, but would 






prefer one 


32^\ 




Limited in job selectionby situation of spouse. 






family responsibilities 


■ 10 '^^ 


21 


Employment opportunities are scarce for people 






in related jobs 


42 


26 


' H 


3,179 
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they had found a better- pay ir).g job or because they were limited in job 
selection by the situation of their spouses and by family responsibilities: 
these reasons show their concern for the fa-'iiily responsibilities they were 
resolved to meet. 

The Contribution of Various Experiences to Job 

The experiences or training which contributed a great deal -to the 
current or most recent jobs of the respondents were .general on-the-job 
experience, particular cour.se{s) in major field, and college study in 
general (Table B-19) . Younger respondents were somewhat more likely to men- 
tion these experiences than older respondents. 

The older respondents were more likely to feel that formal training 
or courses other than their college program and programs offered by their 
employers contributed significantly to their current jobs, while their 
younger counterparts felt that a formal training program at their place of 
employment was ah important contribution to their* current jobs. 
Job Characteristics 

Various characteristics of jobs influence satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction. Among these are utilization of skills, status or prestige, salary, 
degree of responsibility, job level, and autonomy. ■ 

Since the older respondents had been in the" labor force longer, , one 
would expect them to hold higher-status positions and to have more work 
responsibility than their younger counterparts. Surprisingly, more of 
younger than older respondents said they were working at a professional 
level and that they had policy and decision-making responsibility (Table B-20). 
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Table B-19 



Extent of Contribution of Various Experiences to Current or Most 
■Recent Job, by Age and Full-time Employment Status 

(in percentages) 



Extent of Contribution of Various Experiences 
to Current or Most Recent. Job 



Age and Ful 1-time 
Employment Status 



Under 22 
Years of 
Age 



Over 22 
Years of 
Age 



Particular course(s) in major field 40 

f'.\ 

Other particular courses 21 

College study in general 35 

WorK experience while in college 24 

Extracurricular activities while in college 9 

Formal training program at place of employment 29 

Formal training or course other than your college 

program or programs offered by employer • 16 

General on-the-job experience 68 

;Leisure-time activities '- 9 

■ . • • . N 3,861 



39 
21 
25 
20 
8 
23 

25 
61 
5 
70 
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Table B-20 



•Job Characteristics, by Age and Full-time Employment Status 

(in percent ages) 



Job Characteristics 



Age and Ful 1-t ime 
i^mployment Status ' 



Under 22 
Years of 
Age 



Well paid for work compared with persons at the 

same 'job level in same place of employment 35' 
Well paid for work compared with persons at \he 

same job level in other work settings . 35 
Well paid for work compared with people in general 

. with the same amount of education 34 

Supervise people trained in my field 14 

Most CO 1 leagues trained. in my field > 40 

Most of the time, set own hours 16 

Most of the time, design own -work program 41,, 

Have policy and decision-making responsibility 45" 

Have sufficient status or prestige in job 47 

Satisfied with career^ progress to date 56 
Current job offers good future prospects for 

further advancement 46 

Job fits long-range goals : 39 

Skills are fully utilized in job 31 
Working at a professional level - 60 
Satisfied with the quality of interaction with 

supervi sor - j . - 53 
Would like to remain with current employer for ^ 

the forseeable future 46 
During college had a part-time or summer job ' 

related to current. job. 32 

Self-employed .4 
Would have, lik-ed more college training before 

started ,wprking 14 
Would have liked more training outside of college 

before started working 13 
Received job training inappropriate for actual 

•job= requirements 10 

Glad had college education 77 

• • . • N 6,242 



Over 22 
Years of 
Age 



40 

31 

37 
23 
33 
12 
36 
35 
■50 
60 

50 

39 
37 
55 

50 

54 

24 
3 

14 

3 

8 
78 

105 
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, This imp! ies that entry-level workers interpret the meaning of the term 
"professional level" differently than do the experienced workers. About 
half of all the respondents felt they had sufficient status or prestige 
in their jobs. o 

Although few graduates in either age group had the flexibility to set 
their own hours » a significant percent designed their own work programs. 
In both cases, more .younger than older respondents indicated that this was 
so. The older respondents were almost twice as likely as the younger to 
supervise people trained in their fields. 

Only about a third o'f the respondents felt well paid compared with 
others, but older respondents were more likely to feel well paid as compared 
with persons at their same job level and same place of employment. 

Thirty-seven percent of the older- workers .felt their skills were being 
fully utilized on the job as compared with 31 percent of their younger 
counterparts. Experience in the "labor force probably accounts for this 
difference". Utilization of skills has been identified as a very important 
component of overall job satisfaction, but attention must be paid to other 
job characteristics "as well. 

Nearly half of all of the respondents appeared to be satisfied with 
their current jobs because they said they would like to stay with their 
current employers. Slightly more of the older respondents felt this way. 

More of the younger respondents would have liked more training, out- 
side of college before they started working. This is understandable in 
that these people have had less time to get training outside of college 
than have their older counterparts. 

^» . . ■ 
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Current Annual Income 

The median, income of older respondents was slightly^higher ($12,380) 
than that of younger .($10,500) (Table B-21). • This finding is not. surprising 
because the former, had been in the labor force longer and had more exper- 
i.ence. What is surprising is that the difference was not greater. 
Attitudes Toward Work ; 

Another measure ;pf job satisfaction is the individual's attitude 
toward his or her job. Respondents in both age groups.were asked to indi- 
cate their feel ings/ regarding a series of attitudinal iStatements. 

Among those who were employed full time in 1977, the two groups dif- 
fered little in their attitudes toward work (Table B-22). The statements 

with which respondents were most likely to indicate strong agreement were: 

*'I have the skills necessary to perform my work activities optimally," 
"if I had not attended college,- I. would have been able to perform my current 
(or most recent) job as well," and "if I get the promotions I expect and can 
expand my responsibilities as "I become more experienced, I would be satis- 
fied to remain in my type of work for the forseeable future." These atti-- 
tudes are slightly more characteristic of the younger respondents than of 
the ..older ones, probably because relatively new entrants to the labor force 
often exude self-confidence and are generally more future-oriented. The 
older respondents were more likely to feel that their jobs did not leave 
them enough time for outside leisure activities and for their family and 
friends and that prospects were good that they would reenter college on. 
seek occupational retraining some time after they were 30 years old. \f 



Tajle B-21 



Current Annual Income Before Taxes, by Age and Full-time Employment Status 

(in percentages) 

x 



Current Annual Income Before Taxes Age and Full-time 

Employment Status 

Under 22 Over 22 
Years of Years of^ 
' — ^ Age 



None 


0 


0 


Below $7,000 


12 


9 


$7,000 - $9,999 


• 32 


25 


$10,000 - $11,999 


■'' " ?3 


1Q 

• 


$12,000 - $13,999 


14.. 




$14,-000 - $16,999 


12 


18 


$17,000 - $19,999 


5 


7 


$20,000 - $24,999 


1 


1 


$25,000 - $29,999 


0 


, 2 


^$30,000 - $34,999- 




2 


$35,000 - $39,999 


0 


0 ' 


$40,000 and over 


0 


0 , 




N 6,268 


105 




Median income $10,500 


$12,380 



Table B-22 



Attitudes Toward Work, by Age 'and FulT-Time Employment Status 

(in percentages) 



Attitudes toward Work 



Age and Ful 1-t ime 
Employment Status 



Under 22 
Years of 
Age 



Over 22 
Years of 
Age 



My job does not leave me enough time for my " 

family, friends .. ^19 22 

My job does not leave me enough time for 

outside^ leisure activities ^26 .28 

If I could find a job with less time demand, ^ 

I would take.it if I didn't have to suffer 

too great a salary cut , 22 19 

People with less education are performing the 
the same job I currently (or most recently) 

performed 41 41 

If hired, people with' less education would be 
able to perform the same job I currently 

(or mostVecently) performed ,40 40 

•I have the skills necessary to perform my 

work activities optimany .63' 58 

If I had not attended college, I would not have 

been able to perform my current (or most recent) 

job as well ^ 60 ' 55 

If I had not attended college, I would have been 
able to- perform my current (or most recent) 

Job as we 11 ^ 30 30 

If I had^not attended college, I would have been 
able -to perform my. current (or most recent) 

job better 3 0 

Prospects are -good, that I wi 1 1- re-enter college 
or seek occupational training sometime after I 

am 30 years old 31 ' 38 

If I get the promotions I, expect and can expand my 
responsibilities, I would be satisfied to remain 

in my. type of work for the forseeable future 54 48 

' ' N 6,325 104 



Job Satisfaction . 

• Although at least 50 percent of the respondents in both groups said 
they were not underemployed (Table B-23) and almost as many said they were 
very satisfied with their current jobs (Tabl e ' B-24) , only about 40 percent 
said they were in their preferred occupations (Table 6-25).,. 

Older respondents were more satisfied with their jobs than their 
younger counterparts, and the mean length of employment at their current 
jobs was three years, 5 months; younger respondents had been with their 
jobs for an average of 2 years, 1 month. This difference may simply indi- 
cate that older respondents had already formed their career aspirations 
at the time they entered college. ^ Most; either perfected or modified what 
they already had. , 

A substantial proportion of both groups were very satisfied with 

working conditions (hours and ^location) and with job security (Table 6-26), 

>■ 

On other points, the groups differed. Thus, more older than younger respond 
en ts were very satisfied with the challenge their jobs offered, the oppor- 
tunity for creativity that was available to them, their opportunity to use 
their training or schooling in their jobs, and their opportunity to coritri- 
bute to society through their jobs. Most of these advantages accompany 
..being in a job for a reasonable length of time. 

Those who were of traditional college age when freshmen were more 
likely to be very satisfied with their visibility for jobs at other insti- 
tutions or organizations.. Both groups of respondents were about equally 
satisfied with the other job aspects listed. 



table B-23 



Ik 




Perceptions of Undere^nployment, by Age and Full-Time Employment Status 

(in percentages) 



Perceptions' of Underemployment Age and Full-time 

Employment Status 



Under 22 . Over 22 
Years of Years'" of 
^ge Age 



Not underemployed ' 54 56 

Underemployed; but for personal reasons prefer to 

remain in this cr a similar position 13 14. 

Underemployed; would prefer more challenging position 33 30 

N 6,210 ^ 102 
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Table ■B-24 



Satisfaction with Current or Most Recent Job,; 
by Age and Full-Time Employment Status 
(in percentages) 



Satisfaction with Current or Most Recent Job 



Not satisfied 
Somewhat satisfied 
Very- satisfied 



Age and Ful 1-time ' 
Employment S.t.atus 



Under 22 
Years of 
Age • 



' 15. 
43 
42 

n) 6,286. 



Over 22' 
Years of 
Age • 



15 
36 
49 
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Table B-25 " 



lihether or Not Working in a Preferred Occupation, 
'by Age and Full -Time Employment Status 
"\ (in* percentages) 



Whether or Not Working in a Preferred 
Occupation * - . 


Age and Ful 1-t iirie 
Employment Status 




Under 22 
Years of 
Age 


Over 22 
Years of 

a Age 


No 


59 


'56 


Yes \ " 


41 


44 




N 6,216 


103 



o ■ 
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Table B-.26 



Degree of Satisfaction with Various Aspects of Current or Most 'Recent Job, 

by Age and Full-Time Employment Status 
(percentages responding, "very satisfied") 



Various Aspects of Current of Most ° Age and Full-time 

Recent .Job Employment Status 





<> 


Under 


22 


Over 22 " 






Years 


of 


Years of 






Age 


Age 


Income 




26 




.25 


Fringe benefits 




43 




42 


Working. conditions (hours, location) 




50 




57 . 


Status of position^ 




39 




- 43 c 


Status of employing institution/organization . 




45 




43 


Autonomy, independence 




42 




45 


Variety in activities 




40 




41 . ■ 


Policy-making power 




18 




21 . 


Congenial work relationships 




51 




49 


Competency of 'colleagues 




■ 39 




37 


Opportunities for different (better) jobs at 








this institution/organization 




24. 




11 


Visability for jobs at other institutions/organizati 


ons 25 




21 


Challenge 




43 




■ 48 . 


Extent of responsibility 




43- 




41- 


Job security 




53 




52 


Opportunity for leisure time 




36 




37 


Opportunity for creativity 




30 




35 


Opportunity to use training or schoo^ling 




38 




43 


Opportunity to contribute to society 




35 




47 


\ 


N 


6,272 




104 



t * * 
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Career Plans . • r 

^ Only 14 percent of th? younger respondents and 11 percent of the older 
ones said they had no career plans when they left college (Table B-27). Most 
of the older respondents said their career plans were exactly the same /now 
as when they left college; the majbr^ity of younger respondents had changed' 
their career choice at least once whfle in college. y 

"For many students, regardless of thejr ages— choosing a career is not 
a one-shot operation, rather it is a continuing process of adjustment that 
extends well beyond the educational years'! (Ochsner, 1979, p. 15), The 
career-counseling role in college, therefore, is not a one-time deal; rather, 
encouragement of alternative career consideration is constantly needed*. 
Around a third of the sample said theif; career plans were somewhat the same 
now a's when they- graduated, while one quarter said their plans were not at 
al 1 the same- . I . 

I " ; 

Even though the majority of all tJie respondents did not change their 
career plans, more of the younger than jthe older had changed/their plans 
(Table B-28). The younger respondents were more likely to say that they had 

changed career plans after leaving college because they did not know 

\ 
\ 

enough about career alternatives when" they left college, because jobs in 
their original career choice were scarce, \because they were no longer inter- 
ested in the same career, or because they decided to go to graduate school. 
The older respondents were more likely to say that a change in their finan- 
cial .circumstances or in their family responsibilities made a career change 
necessary. 



\ 
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Table B-27 



Career Plans, by Age and Full-Time Employment Status 

(in percentages) 



Career PI ans Age and Full-time 

Employment Status 





Under 
Years 
Age 


22 
of 


Over 22 
Years, of 
Age 


Had no career plafis when left college 


14 




11 


Career plans are exactly the same now as when 
left col lege 


30 




49 


Changed career choice at least once while in college 


. 40' 




19 '. 


Career plans are somewhat the same now as when 
left college 


39 




, 31 


Career plans are not the same as when left college 


27 




23 


#• 

N 


6,294 " 




100 
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Table B-28 



Change in Career Plans, by Age and Full-Time Employment Status 

(in "percentages) 



Change in Career Plans " • Age and Full -time 

Employment Status 

. ' Under 22 ' Over 22 

Years of Years of 
Age Age 



Did not change career plans 


37 


58 


No longer interested in the same career 


20 


13 


Financial circumstances have changed 


18 


25 


Family responsibilities have changed 


15 


23 


More interested in trying to change- society 


8 


6 


Less interested in trying to change society 


6 


4 


Decided to go to graduate school 


17 


5 


Decided not to go to graduate school 


a 


10 


Tried that career, but didn't like it 


7 


3 


Jobs in original career choice were scarce 


26 


21. 


'Didn't know enough about career alternatives 
when left col 1 ege ' 


29 


14 




N 5,886 


95 
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Satisfaction with Life 

Older respondents and those who were married generally seemed to be. 
satisfied with more aspects of life than their younger and single counter-- 
parts (Table B-29). Those who v/ere older many be more satisfied and may have 
more time to achieve their desired aspirations than do younger respondents. 
The area of life that married respondents were least likely to be satis- 
fied with was the amount of time they had for leisure activities. 

. Summary and Implications ' - ^ 

Having examined the results of the follow-up data, the value of national 
data on college graduate's educational and career outcomes becomes apparent. 
Major findings from the data highlighted from this analysis reveal potential 
inadequacies with traditional colleges and universities dealing with an older 
clientele. These have led to suggestions about how the situation can be 
improved so, that colleges and universities can attract the needed adult 
students and so the adult students can achieve their educational and career- 
related aspirations. 

1. The primary reason given by all freshmen for .attendi ng college was 
to get a better job. Ins'titutions wishing to attract adults should place 
less emphasis on students' personal, intellectual and social development in 
favor of a more career-centered Vientation. 

2. The desir.e for intellectual development and concerns about the job 
market were important reasons for choosing a college and attending college in 
the first place. College counselors may not have much of an impact on 
whether or not adults go. to college and which ones they attended, but they 
can influence students' selection of major fields and curricular paths, 

erJc 263 



Table- Bra9. - ^ 



.Satisfaction With Various Aspects of Life, by Age 
(percentages responding "very satisfied") 



Satisfaction With Various Aspects of Life Age 





Under 22 
Years of 
Age 


Over 22 
-Years of 
Age 


Life in general 


48 


51 


Fami ly 1 if e . 


53 


53 


011:^1 n"F 1 P i Q urp— 1" imp P^rt ivi 1" " * 


33 


33 


Amount of time for leisure activities 


29 


- 28 


Town in which you live 


35 


41. 


Geographic area in which you live 


47 


53 


Climate where you live 


42 


49 


Social life 


28 


30 


Future prospects 


42 


39 




N 8,777 


132 
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3. Although all the respondents were generally satisfied wi th the types 
of college counseling they received, very few were very satisfied and younger 
respondents were dissatisfied with the career counseling available to them. 
This suggests that the quality of counseling services needs to be improved. 

4. Intellectual and job-connected benefits were the most widely 
recognized in considering the usefulness of a college education. 

5. Few of the respondents said they would attend different institutions 
if they were deciding to attend college today'and about a third of them 

said that there was a very good chance that they would change their major 
fields. 

6. College counselors have the most contact with students during their 
senior years when students become serious about career, planning. This is 
too late though because at. least three-quarters of the students had already 
chosen'their careers by the-lr senior years. Counselors should be more 
available throughout the entirety of the student's college-going years . 

7. The college placement office was more helpful to younger than 
^ older students in successfully finding them jobs. Perhaps the adult 

students were not taking advantage of all their colleges could offer them 
or perhaps the placement effort was not equally geared toward meeting 
the needs of both a younger and older student population. Or perhaps 
adults al^-eady had. jobs and did not require placement services. 

8. More of the adult than the traditional -aged respondents said that 
t^hey were satisfied with their jobs and they tended to stay at their jobs 

longer than their younger counterparts. 

9. Most of the graduates had career plans when they left college.. 
While the career plans of most adults stayed the same, the younger respondent 
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changed their career plans at least once. Adults were probably already 
settled into careers whereas younger graduates were still shopping around 
Choosing a career however, should be regarded as a continuing process of 
adjustment and career counselors must constantly encourage alternative 
career considerations. . • 



/ 
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